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THE WEEK. 


Mr. AsSQuiTH’s speech at Birming- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: ham on Wednesday has been the 
AT HOME. chief political utterance of the 
week. It was a very powerful 
statement of the case against the House of 
Lords, and a vindication of the action of the 
Government in taking up the question at the 
present moment. With regard to the policy of the 
Government the Home Secretary had nothing that 
was very new to state, though he made it clear, first, 
that Ministers were resolved that the supremacy of 
the House of Commons should be established beyond 
dispute, and, secondly, that along with this supre- 
macy proper safeguards should be provided against 
anything in the shape of hasty or “ surprise” legisla- 
tion. On both points it is evident that the opinion 
of the Government coincides with that of the 
majority of the Liberal party. 





ALL the speeches made on Liberal platforms 
during the present week have tended to bring the 
question of the House of Lords to a clear and 
direct issue. Two members of the Government 
besides Mr. Asquith have spoken since we last 
wrote, Lord Tweedmouth and the Solicitor-General. 
Both have used language which helps to make it 
certain that the only policy likely to be accept- 
able to the Liberal party is the policy formu- 
lated by the Leeds Conference. Even Mr. Labou- 
chere, who was last week making political speeches 
to enthusiastic audiences in Wales, has clearly 
accepted the Leeds resolutions as the object to be 
striven for at the next General Election. And whilst 
Liberal opinion among those who are in positions of 
influence in the party is thus becoming clearer and 
more definite, there is no ground for the assertion 
in which our opponents are so fond of indulging, 
that the rank and file are apathetic on the question 
of the Lords. As Mr. Lockwood put it, in his address 
to the Eighty Club last Monday, the difficulty, if 
there is one, lies in precisely the opposite direction. 
The feeling amongst Liberals on the subject of the 
Honse of Lords is so strong that it needs to be 
restrained rather than stimulated. 





THE Forfarshire election resulted in the return 
of Mr. Ramsay, the Liberal-Unionist candidate, by a 
majority of 286. This event is a serious disappoint- 
ment to Liberals, who had confidently hoped to 
retain the seat formerly held by Sir John Rigby, 
though by a reduced majority. The triumph of the 





Unionist candidate is explained in various ways, 
and there seems good reason to suppose that it was 
due to local circumstances rather than to any special 
question in politics. The political question to which 
most importance was attached during the contest 
was that of the Church, and the election proves the 
strength of the manse as one of the political forces 
in Scotland. 





THE deputation which waited on Lord Rosebery 
on Tuesday to urge the Government to make pro- 
vision for the payment of Members did not receive 
a reply so reassuring as they could have hoped for. 
It is true the Prime Minister merely raised the 
objection of want of time as a reason for not bringing 
forward a Bill on the question in the coming session. 
This reason is in itself a sufficient one. We do not 
profess to know to what extent Lord Rosebery is 
personally favourable to the proposal to pay Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but it is matter of common 
notoriety that the opinion of Liberals is divided 
upon the subject; and it is therefore hardly prob- 
able that Ministers, in the brief time at their com- 
mand, will put aside some measure on which the 
party is thoroughly united in order to introduce one 
that is regarded by many Liberals as being of 
doubtful expediency. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’'S letter to a supporter inti- 
mating that his new social programme will receive 
“instant and practical consideration” from both 
sections of the Unionist party in the event of their 
having a majority in the next House of Commons is 
an amusing production. Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
be unaware of the fact that the country has already 
forgotten everything about the programme which he 
was good enough to formulate a few weeks ago, and 
is, consequently, profoundly indifferent as to its fate. 
That he will be prepared to tell us once again 
his views upon social questions and the remedies he 
proposes to adopt for existing evils is, no doubt, 
true, but past experience of the member for West 
Birmingham leads us to doubt whether the next 
edition of his social programme will be the same as 
the last. At all events, until his proposals are 
countersigned by Lord Salisbury and Mr, Balfour, 
they can hardly be regarded as being within the 
range of practical politics. For the present, the 
only noticeable fact about them is that they have 
been left severely alone by everybody but their 
author. Certainly they will not be galvanised into 
life by his speech at Heywood on Friday, with its 
Tory flourish about “a rolicy of destruction,” and its 
resuscitation of the bogey of alien immigration, just 
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at the time that it is being most effectually disposed 
of by the official statistics. 





Sir Henry Roscop, in the course of an excellent 
speech at Manchester on Monday, made some sensible 
remarks upon a question that has not of late occupied 
the position it deserves in the minds of Liberals. 
This is the question of the position of private mem- 
bers in the House of Commons. It is, as Sir Henry 
justly remarked, a question which depends largely 
upon the still more important matter of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. Under existing circumstances, 
and with the present rules of procedure, the rights 
of the private member have practically ceased to 
exist. The few hours that are grudgingly bestowed 
upon him for a portion only of the session are of 
no real use. He is sometimes enabled to make a 
speech upon a pet subject, but it is almost im- 
possible for him to follow that speech up by 
action. The great Juggernaut of the Government 
machine crushes him relentlessly beneath its iron 
wheels. Now, considering the great abilities and 
special knowledge possessed by many private 
members—-we need only instance Sir Henry Roscoe 
himself as a case in point—it is a distinct mis- 
fortune that the public should get no real benefit 
from their presence in the House of Commons. 
But the evil must continue to exist until something 
has been done to curb the lamentable waste of time 
and the vain reiteration of speeches, practically 
identical, which take place in connection with 
Government business. Sooner or later there must 
be a thorough reform of Parliamentary procedure 
and the adoption of a system of closure by compart- 
ments. In the meantime, we trust that influential 
private members like Sir Henry Roscoe will not 
allow this important subject to be forgotten. 


We lie under the disadvantage of having to 
write of the School Board election before knowing 
the result of the ballot which took place on Thurs- 
day. Without speculating upon that result, we may 
say that the struggle was carried on upon the same 
lines to the end. The so-called Moderates appealed 
everywhere to the spirit of religious intolerance, 
and denounced their opponents as being on the 
side of those who are opposed to Christianity and 
to religious teaching. The Progressives, on the 
other hand, claimed the support of the ratepayers 
on the ground that the Moderates are seeking 
to impose religious tests upon the teachers, 
and are concerned not for the interests of the 
Board schools, but for those of the voluntary schools 
On Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury issued a 
brief manifesto which bore evidence to the sore 
perplexity in which this worthy, but not very 
capable, prelate has been plunged by the contest, 
and to the strong pressure that has been brought 
to bear upon him by the enemies of religious free- 
dom. So far as his letter was intelligible, it seemed 
to consist of a grudging denial of the argument that 
the religious teaching given in the Board schools 
hitherto has not been Christian in its character, and 
of a strenuous appeal to the ratepayers to give their 
support to the men who are responsible for giving 
currency to this false statement. 


THE vacant post of Resident Commissioner of 
Irish Education has been admirably filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Christopher Redington. The 
post is an even more important one than that which 
Mr. Kekewich holds in England or Mr. Henry Craik 
in Scotland. The Resident Commissioner is directly 
responsible to the National Board rather than to 
the Chief Secretary, and as he sits on the Board and 
is always present, while the other Commissioners, 
being unpaid, are frequently absent, he practically 
eontrols the ordinary administration. The Chief 
Secretary scarcely interferes except when some 





change of rule is contemplated. Mr. Morley has found 
a man qualified in every way for the position. Mr. 
Redington, who is a Catholic, but was educated at Ox- 
ford, will understand how to avoid conflict with his 
Protestant fellow-commissioners. He is a Privy 
Councillor, and the son of a former Under-Secretary 
at the Castle, but is a Liberal in politics. He is a 
landlord, but did not desert Mr. Justice Matthew on 
the Evicted Tenants’ Commission. If he has not 
been trained in the teachers’ profession as Sir 
Patrick Keenan was, he got two excellent firsts at 
Oxford at a time when the tests prevented him 
from being elected to a fellowship; and he has been 
an unpaid Commissioner of Education in Ireland 
for ten years. The fact that he comes in a sense 
from outside will not be altogether a disadvantage, 
for the Irish education system sadly needs a little 
leavening with litere humaniores, in the wider 
sense of those hallowed words. Mr. Redington’s 
many friends in both countries will congratulate 
him heartily on the opportunity which lies before 
him of leaving his mark on a new generation of 
Irishmen, and will only hope that he will not, out of 
that modesty which is his besetting sin, allow other 
people to make up his mind for him. 


THE acceleration of the mail service between Eng- 
land and Ireland has long been one of the great 
desiderata of the Irish public. While in every other 
direction rapidity of communication has been making 
immense advances, the speed attained by this service, 
for want of more liberality from the Government 
towards the railway and steamship companies con- 
cerned, remains what it was thirty years ago. It is 
possible, say the Irish Chambers of Commerce, to 
shorten the present distance between England and 
Ireland by at least two hours. This question is one 
of considerable material importance to Ireland, for, 
with the growing comvetition of Southampton with 
the Queenstown route, so long as the service con- 
tinues unimproved, Ireland is placed in yearly peril 
of losing the contract for the American mails—a 
result which, as Mr. Arnold Morley said the other 
day, would be a “ national loss.” It would involve a 
great diminution of passenger traffic and possibly 
the disuse of the Queenstown route to America 
altogether. The question is one of the few on which 
all classes and parties in Ireland are united. The 
other day a joint representation was made to the 
Postmaster-General on the subject by the Chambers 
of Commerce of Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. It 
may be added that the Amalgamated Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom have passed a 
resolution strongly supporting the Irish demand in 
the interests of business in the United Kingdom 
generally, and that Mr. John Morley, replying in 
Dublin Castle to a recent deputation, expressed an 
opinion to a similar effect. 


Tue reply of the Postmaster-General to the 
Chambers of Commerce was published on Wednes- 
day. It is plain, from the terms of the reply, that 
Mr. Arnold Morley is keenly sensible of the im- 
portance of the question, and that he is anxious 
to do all in his power to meet the demand. His 
reply, however, has caused profound disappoint- 
ment in Ireland, which has been expressed in 
resolutions of the Chambers of Commerce, for 
it appears that all that it lies in his power to 
do—for the present, at any rate—is practically 
nothing. He invited tenders for a contract for 
a steamship service at increased speed between 
Holyhead and Kingstown, and the lowest tender 
received—as a matter of fact, it was the only tender 
received—he considers too high. We trust the 
matter will remain only temporarily in this un- 
satisfactory state, for it has an importance above 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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even that of commercial interests. One of the most 
efficacious means of drawing closer the bonds of 
union between the various parts of the Empire is by 
shortening the distance between them; with this 
and other ends in view, we think the Government in 
this matter would do well not to be ruled solely by 
considerations of narrow economy. 


TxHE London County Council has deserved well in 
many ways of Labour, but its action on Tuesday 
goes far to nullify one of the best of its good deeds. 
In spite of a recommendation to the contrary by the 
General Purposes Committee, it passed, by 51 to 28, a 
resolution forbidding its servants “to take any private 
business or paid employment” in their leisure time. 
Thus the “ minimum wage,” which the Council justly 
prides itself on having introduced, now becomes the 
maximum limit of earnings for its recipients—unless 
the Council means to raise their wages, which seems 
improbable—and the shorter hours are accompanied 
by a grandmotherly prohibition to work too hard, and 
so take away work which might go to the unemployed. 
Here is Socialism on its very worst side—the side 
which Socialists habitually ignore: the Socialism 
which reduces the industrious and energetic to 
the same level as the idle or indifferent, which 
forcibly eliminates the interest of personal success, 
and, falsely assuming that there is only a certain 
amount of work to be done in the world, tries 
to divide it up equally, instead of stimulating 
energy and increasing the means of human activity 
and enjoyment. A Tory landlord who took this 
course would be called despotic an¢ medieval, 
and told to let his men alone in their own time. 
The fact that the County Council is a representative, 
and has hitherto been an intelligent, body only 
increases the reproach it has incurred. If the 
Eight Hours Movement is to bave this corollary 
tacked to it, nobody but the indolent are likely to 
wish it success. 


THE condition of things at the seat 
ABROAD. of war in the East is still one of 
suspense. The world, as we write, 
is awaiting definite news of the Japanese attack on 
Port Arthur. When the results are known we may 
expect some more decisive stage to be reached in the 
negotiations for peace. During the week the Chinese 
defence has seemed a little less ineffective, and the 
reports of the fighting at Port Arthur which were 
published on Friday morning strengthen this im- 
pression. But these flickers of an expiring resistance 
only strengthen the general belief as to the eventual 
result. Chinese barbarism has come out afresh in 
the refusal to accept foreign aid for the wounded ; 
and the Japanese Government has politely declined 
the American offer of mediation, suggesting that 
proposals for peace should come from China herself. 
There is a rumour, still unconfirmed as we go to 
press, that the Chinese Government has made a pro- 
posal ; but, if so, its acceptance seems unlikely just 
yet. Next week we shall know if China is yet pre- 
pared to accept the inevitable. 





THe talk about the much-to-be-desired Anglo- 
Russian understanding, which has been going on 
intermittently since Lord Rosebery’s Guildhall 
speech, has received a new impetus during the week. 
The manifest affection of the new Tsar for the 
Prince of Wales, whose wife is, moreover, the 
Tsarina’s chief comforter, has attracted the attention 
of the Continental Press, notably since the funeral 
of Alexander III. on Monday, when it seemed 
brought into special relief. Furthermore, there 
have been statements, as yet unofficial, that the 
question of spheres of influence in the Pamirs 
has been satisfactorily settled between the 
Russian and British Governments, and we have 
heard of British and Russian officers hobnob- 
bing in these regions. These topics furnish food 








for considerable speculation. It must be admitted 
that as yet they are rather vague material out of 
which to construct definite conclusions, though they 
are not more vague than the considerations which 
originally led toa belief inthe understanding between 
Russia and France, and we have good reason to hope 
that the conclusions one is tempted to form will not 
prove ill-founded. At the same time it is desirable 
that speculation and comment on the subject should 
keep within judicious limits. We have already had 
in certain quarters of the British Press-—quarters 
in which hitherto, curious to say, Russophobia 
bas most vigorously flourished and the Triple 
Alliance has found its most ardent admirers—most 
absurd and portentous language about “ isolating 
Germany.” (Some people are never happy unless, in 
imagination, they are always “isolating” some- 
body; up to this, the same organs have been all 
for isolating France.) The result of this language 
has been to provoke in the German Press a series 
of bitter attacks upon Great Britain which must 
have a very bad effect upon the feeling between 
Germany and this country. It is, perhaps, not un- 
natural that France should experience a little 
jealousy and misgiving at the prospect of an 
Anglo-Russian entente. But there is no reason for 
either those fears or those jeers to which the 
Temps the other day gave polite expression. Such 
an understanding as England can alone contem- 
plate need not in the least impair the bond be- 
tween France and Russia; on the contrary, in our 
eyes, an understanding with Russia would be of 
comparatively little value if it did not lead to a 
considerable improvement in our relations with 
France as well. 

THE most interesting feature in Continental 
politics this week is the Socialist split in Germany 
and France. The secession of five “revolutionary” 
deputies from the main body in the latter country 
is a curious, but not unnatural, result of the Fabian 
policy of MM. Millerand and Jaurés, which frankly 
recognises peasant proprietorship, and wages war 
only against the idle class of large landlords. The 
denunciation by the German leaders of Herr von 
Vollmar and his Bavarian following is a similar 
protest against opportunism. But, taken in con- 
junction with the secession of the Berlin extremists 
three years ago, it suggests that the best drilled and 
most rapidly increasing party in Europe is likely 
after all to fail through its own inherent weaknesses 
—unless, of course, the Government rallies and re- 
unites the members by those stringent measures of 
repression which German reactionaries contemplate. 


ANOTHER scene in the French Chamber, traceable 
perhaps, to the desire of the main body of Socialists 
to show that they are as sound in the faith as the 
five seceders, took place on Tuesday afternoon, and 
at the close a vote of confidence in the Government 
was passed by 335 to 177. The occasion was the 
interference of the Government with a proposal 
made by the Municipal Council of Roubaix 
to establish a municipal pharmacy, supplying 
medicines at cost price —a proposal which would 
doubtless be supported by co-operators and 
others in England, but which it requires some 
audacity to introduce where retail trade is so essen- 
tially individualist as it is in France. But the result 
is significant as fresh evidence of the strength of the 
desire to maintain the Government—which may be 
unpopular, but is at least an alternative to unknown 
evils, possibly including revolution. In some degree, 
the emphatic expression of sympathy with the 
President on the part of the “ Progressist group” in 
the Chamber tells in the same direction ; for these 
Progressists stand very near to the Radical Oppo- 
sition. 





Tue Belgian Ministry is making a courageous 
appeal to the new voters and rappling with “the 
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social problem ” on the lines laid down for it by the 
more democratic section of the Clerical press. Its 
programme, announced at the end of last week, is to 
include an extended system of factory inspection, 
the regulation of the labour of married women 
employed as operatives, State insurance against 
accident, improvements in the methods which exist 
at present of settling Labour disputes, and the incor- 
poration of trade unions as “civil persons ’—all of 
which measures, save the last, will probably be 
approved in principle, at any rate, by the So- 
cialists and Progressists. The practical effect of 
incorporating trade unions is, of course, that they 
can not only sue, but be sued—by employers, for 
example, for damages consequent on a strike; and 
the proposal has been made over here by the 
extreme advocates of “free labour,” and is, we 
believe, strongly condemned by Labour leaders. 
The list is a creditable attempt to show that the 
Clericals, too, desire to cope with social questions. 
It will be interesting to see how their efforts are 
supported by extreme Tories of the type of M. 
Woeste. 


In both halves of the Dual Monarchy the situa- 
tion gives ample cause for disquiet. In Hungary 
the long delay of the Emperor-King in giving his 
assent to the three Bills dealing with the relations 
of Church and State, which the Ministry with the 
utmost difficulty forced through the Upper House a 
few weeks ago, affords a verification of all that has 
been said as to adverse influences at Vienna, and 
gives the Magyars excellent ground for discontent 
both with their Sovereign and with Count Kalnoky 

discontent which has found expression in the de- 
bate on the Civil List, and must give strength to 
the anti-Austrian Nationalism now being fanned 
into flame by the oratorical tour of Francis Kos- 
suth. And it must be remembered that the two 
most important measures on the Ministerial list 
have, so far, failed to pass. Moreover, the Uitra- 
montane party in Hungary is organising with extra- 
ordinary energy; and as it must be admitted, 
however much we may approve the programme of 
the Ministry, that its support is mainly among active 
Magyar politicians, an organisation of the classes 
most open to clerical dictation, and containing a 
large non-Magyar element, has excellent chances of 
success. In Austria the Franchise Bill is still in 
process of incubation. It is quite certain to be 
wholly inadequate ; but the three groups which have 
combined to support the Ministry can come to no 
agreement. The “German Liberals,” whose Liberal- 
ism is rather effete, seem to count for very little; 
and it seems as if Liberalism may disappear in 
Austria, as in Germany, leaving the forces of reaction 
face to face with those of revolution. 


THE atrocities by Kurds reported from Armenia 
at the end of last week recall ia every particular 
the Bulgarian atrocities of 1876. Some doubt has 
been cast upon their genuineness, but we have excel- 
lent reasons for stating not only that the news is 
true in every respect, but that there is more to come. 
There is, however, this danger attending its publica- 
tion: that European readers, sated with stories of 
bloodshed and outrage, will become indifferent, and 
that encouragement will thus be afforded to the 
efforts of certain Armenian revolutionists, so often 
described by our Constantinople correspondent, to 
provoke further outrage and so bring on Russian in- 
tervention. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to learn that 
our Ambassador at Constantinople has again been 
successful in inducing the Porte to initiate an inquiry. 
But the root of the trouble is in the organisation of 
Armenia as Kurdistan, and the supply of arms to 
the Kurds wherewith to keep the Armenians down. 
Of course, reforms in Armenia are guaranteed by 
the Treaty of Berlin; and that notable addition to 
our Empire, the island of Cyprus, is held on condition 
of their being carried out. Sixteen years have 





passed, and nothing has been done. Now we are all 
predicting a new departure in the policy of this 
country towards Russia. One of the earliest fruits 
of such a policy should be the execution of the long- 
deferred reforms in Armenia. 


THE distress in Italy, which is chiefly due to the 
hand of man, has been aggravated during the past 
week by nature. Stromboli and Vesuvius have 
failed to serve their purpose as a vent for the im- 
prisoned forces which have so often shaken Southern 
Italy and Sicily, and a terrible series of earthquake 
shocks has desolated Calabria, doing special damage 
at Reggio—the town which perhaps bears traces in 
its name of a former and far more severe disaster of 
the kind. Hundreds of lives are lost, and thousands 
are homeless. Presumably, as usual in Continental 
countries, the victims trust to State aid. But how 
Italy is to give it, with a great and steadily increas- 
ing deficit, it is not easy to divine. 


THE escape of one more European captive from 
Khartoum—Father Rossignoli, the last of the priests 
imprisoned there since the fall of Gordon—through 
the Agency of the Egyptian Intelligence Department 
and a Catholic Bishop, is thoroughly welcome news, 
whatever its bearing on the immediate future of 
operations in the Soudan. It is possible, of course, 
that the arrangement of the escape may have some 
connection with the schemes of advance entertained 
by the Italians at Kassala, and, credited to an im- 
portant section of English officers and officials in 
Egypt. The Soudan is reported to be in a state of 
complete anarchy, and this cannot but stimulate the 
ery for its reconquest. That is an eminently de- 
sirable object; but it is one in the consideration of 
which the feelings are apt to overpower the judg- 
ment, and in regard to which, for the Italians at any 
rate, a dash of cold water now may avert disaster of 
the gravest kind by-and-by. 





THE election of a Board of Studies 
to devise regulations for the new 
School of English language and 
literature at Oxford — or, more 
strictly, the election of six M.A.’s to act with various 
Professors who are already members of the Board 
ex officio—has elicited some amazing criticisms 
which suggest a common origin. It is hard to 
believe that the “ University Extension Lecturer ” 
who illuminates the Daily Chronicle of Thursday 
can know so little of Oxford as to ignore the 
qualifications and literary reputations—not only 
for what they have written, but for what they are 
known to know—of the Provost of Oriel and Mr. 
York Powell, Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Firth. 
And the Oxford man who does not know Mr. 
Gerrans as the skilled organiser of University ex- 
aminations cannot know much of Oxford work. 
A belletristic Board of men who have written 
notable books on English literature would per- 
haps be more ornamental, but it would be less 
useful, because the members would be unable to 
come up to Oxford, and would have had little 
distinctly educational experience. For the rest, as 
we have pointed out elsewhere, the champions of 
* Literature” need not be alarmed. Oxford is too 
wise to teach anybody's “ Principles of Criticism”; 
it does not, in fact, in Arts, at any rate, teach 
“Principles” at all. But that “relation of literature 
to ethies, to politics, to msthetics,” which the 
Chronicle correspondent denounces Cambridge for 
not teaching, is specifically provided for by the 
Statute. And the Professor of Poetry is on the 
Board. 


LITERATURE 
and SCIENCE. 


Mr. HERBERT Dicks&E 8 beautiful etching, “ Silent 
Sympathy,” has been published by Messrs. Frost & 
lteed, and as a werk of really high-class popular art 
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should, we think, find its way into many homes. It 
is “literary” in a double sense. A definite story is 
told, and that story is connected with fiction. A 
lovely girl in her early teens has just finished a 
pathetic romance. The book lies on the rug at her 
feet, and she is leaning forward over a glowing fire 
in the darkness, her elbow on her knee, and her chin 
in her hand. Her face, delicate and strong, is 
relaxed, and the tears are just about to well into 
her eyes as she thinks of “old, unhappy, far-off 
things.” Beside her is stretched a stag-hound, his 
head lifted towards his mistress. The dog is deeply 
concerned, and his attitude is one of helpless misery : 
it would fain spring at something and tear it to 
pieces for the relief of the girl. The etching itself 
has been executed with the highest skill: paint could 
not have reproduced the glow of the bright fire in 
the dark room more successfully. 


THE most indefatigable comet observer and dis- 
coverer at the beginning of this century was Jean 
Louis Pons, who between the years 1801 and 1827 
found no less than thirty-seven of these celestial 
wanderers. It was on the 26th of November, 1818, 
that he observed the comet now known by the name 
of Encke, who first made a thorough investigation of 
the size and shape of the orbit, discovering that it 
performed its journey round the sun in a compara- 
tively very short period of time—nearly three and a 
quarter years, and that it was identical with the 
comets that had appeared in 1786 and 1805. Encke 
predicted its return in 1822, and Riiniker verified 
this at an observatory in New South Wales. Since 
this time the comet has been regularly observed, and 
other investigators have determined its orbit with 
greataccuracy. During the last few weeks observers 
have been on the look-out, its return being due; and 
at the beginning of this month Dr. Cerulli discovered 
it. Professor Max Wolf, at Heidelberg, has also 
found it on a photographic plate exposed by him. 
As yet the comet is but faint. M. Perrotin has 
examined it with the aid of the 28-inch refractor 
of the Nice Observatory, but it has also been 
visible to the naked eye. 


Dr. McCosH was an extremely able, if 
OBITUARY. somewhat belated representative of the 
Seottish school of philosophy, whose 
name carries the mind back to the days when John 
Stuart Mill was alive and an active power in the 
English world of thought. He was an effective 
defender of the Christian faith, an active and 
voluminous writer almost to the last, and a high 
authority in educational spheres, especially in the 
United States. For nineteen years he had been 
President of the Princeton University, and 
early in his public life he had taken an 
active part in organising the Free Kirk.—The 
Dowager Duchess of Montrose was a very remark- 
able figure in Society, and was probably of all ladies 
the best known on the Turf.—The Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp was eminent in America as an orator: he had 
been the companion of Daniel Webster, his successor 
in the Senate, and a conspicuous figure in the 
politics of his country a generation and a half ago. 
—Canon Prothero, Sub-Dean of Westminster, had 
been closely associated with the life of the Royal 
Family, and was father of two eminent sons.—To 
MM. Magnard and Rubinstein we refer elsewhere. 








MR. ASQUITH AT BIRMINGHAM. 





[ is possible that some Liberals may have felt a 
certain measure of disappointment on reading 
Mr, Asquith’s speech at Birmingham, because it 
threw no direct light upon that question of tactics 
which has of late attracted so much attention. 





What is to be the programme for next session, and 
at what point the promised resolution on the ques- 
tion of the House of Lords is to be introduced, are, 
no doubt, matters of great practical importance. 
That they are also matters upon which the Cabinet 
has not yet come to a final decision may be gathered 
from the fact that Mr. Asquith did not touch upon 
them in his speech on Wednesday. But, if on this 
point the Home Secretary was reticent, it is im- 
possible to deny that upon all other matters con- 
nected with the question of the day he was 
sufficiently outspoken. His speech, like all recent 
speeches from thelips of Liberal statesmen, has helped 
to bring still further to the front the great problem 
with which the electors of the United Kingdom will 
have to deal before long. It has at the same time 
helped to clear away the mists, and to put that 
problem before us in a clear and definite form. That 
it has, further, given us fresh assurances as to the 
resolve of Lord Rosebery and his colleagues to treat 
the question of the Lords with vigour and courage, 
may not be a matter of the first importance to those 
of us who have had confidence in the Ministry from 
the first; but it adds to the value and interest of the 
speech as a whole. 

What is the position which this question of the 
House of Lords now occupies before the country? 
We think we may say with perfect confidence that 
it is certainly not in the position described by some 
of the more foolish and prejudiced of our opponents. 
Whether the Liberal party is or is not to succeed in 
its attack upon the privileges of the Peers, the 
question of those privileges has at least taken full 
possession of the public mind. Day by day, ever 
since the result of the Leeds Conference was greeted 
with the simulated laughter of Tory writers and 
speakers, that question has been gaining ground; 
has been forcing itself more and more upon the 
consideration, not only of politicians, but of simple 
citizens; has been giving evidence of the fact that 
it was ripe, not only for discussion, but for decision. 
It “ holds the field ’’ to-day, as Home Rule held it in 
1886. And it holds it all the more securely and 
certainly because all other questions, including that 
of Home Rule, are bound up with it. It is there- 
fore already the paramount question of the time, 
and to-day nobody laughs at the Leeds Conference. 
If we wish for further light upon the position 
occupied by the problem of the Peers, we have only 
to study the speeches of our opponents. As we have 
already said, they have guastioaliy abandoned the de- 
fence of the House of Lords as at present constituted. 
Lord Salisbury, who represents the very essence 
of British Toryism, virtually admits that the 
Chamber of which he is the ruling spirit, is no 
more capable of being defended in its present shape 
than one of those Chinese fortresses in which the 
bulwarks are made of paper and the artillery of 
wood. The Tory party knows that it dare not face 
the country as the representative of the House of 
Lords in its presentform. So panic-stricken schemes 
of pretended and partial reforms are being passed 
from hand to hand in the Conservative camp, and 
before long we shall have some proposal offered to 
us for the reconstitution of the Upper Chamber in 
such a fashion as to mask its grotesque injustice 
without removing any of its really obnoxious features. 
This, we think, may be regarded as the best possible 
refutation of the arguments of those who profess to 
believe that the Prime Minister has been guilty of a 
jiasco in yielding to the unanimous voice of his party, 
and consenting to give the question of the House of 
Lords the first place in the political programme. 

We must go a step further, however, and ask 
what position the question of the House of Lords 
now occupies in relation to the Government and the 
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Liberal party. Here the advance which has been 
made since the Leeds Conference is very clearly 
marked, and we have only to look at Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in order to see the point which has now been 
reached. At Leeds representative Liberals from all 
parts of the country met to demand that the absolute 
veto of the House of Lords—its right not only to 
delay, but to destroy, any measures which the nation 
through the representative Chamber had called for— 
should be abolished. There wes a section of the 
Conference which went still further, and which asked 
not that the veto merely but that the House of Lords 
itself should be done away with. To-day we hear 
very little about the “abolition of the Peers.” All 
sections of the party are closing up for the attack 
upon the veto; and the Prime Minister, in his 
speech last week at Glasgow, has clearly indicated 
that it is upon this particular point also that the 
attack of the Government will be directed. Another 
change that has taken place since the Leeds Con- 
ference was held has been in the spirit in which 
reformers now approach the question. At first its 
gravity and its magnitude seemed to fill them with 
a sense of despair. They admitted the evil which 
they desired to remove to be intolerable; but they 
looked upon the difficulties of the task to which they 
were called as being well-nigh, if not absolutely, 
insurmountable. Let anyone read Mr. Asquith’s 
speech, and see how entirely different is the spirit by 
which he is now animated; and in this respect the 
Home Secretary unquestionably represents his 
colleagues with undoubted fidelity. That the task 
before the Liberal party is a difficult one, everybody 
admits; that it is impossible is now acknowledged 
by nobody. Its difficulties are, indeed, disappearing 
the more closely it is examined and the more nearly 
it is approached. The demand that in the ulti- 
mate issue the voice of the Chamber which has 
been elected to represent the nation should be 
supreme and decisive, is every day being recognised 
more generally, not only as a just, but as a reason- 
able demand. Moreover, it is being made clear to 
the apprehensions of the timid among our own party 
that the triumph of this demand will not involve, 
as some have supposed, the sweeping away of every 
safeguard against hasty and violent legislative action. 
Whatever opinions men may hold on the abstract 
question of a Second Chamber, we know of no section 
among Liberals which is not prepared to admit that 
we need to take some precautions against hurried or 
panic-stricken action by the House of Commons. It 
is the growing belief of many who are joining in 
the movement against the veto of the Peers that 
the removal of that veto will tend to make the 
House of Lords stronger, as an advisory and 
consultative Chamber, than it is at present. 
When it ceases to be a permanent obstruction 
to all popular movements; when it is no longer 
ready at the bidding of its leader to destroy 
after a few hours of perfunctory debate the labours 
of a Session and the hopes of a nation; when, in 
short, it becomes something else than the embodi- 
ment of every anti-popular force, it will stand a far 
better chance than it now does of being heard with 
respect and attention when it urges reasons against 
any particular measure that the House of Commons 
may have taken. Mr. Asquith glanced in his speech 
at some of the methods in which the House of Lords, 
when deprived of its absolute veto, can exercise a 
restraining influence over the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. We agree with him in thinking 
that such an influence may be eminently useful and 
wholesome, whilst it will in no way affect that 
supremacy of the Representative Chamber which 
Ministers and their party are united in desiring to 
secure., 





LESSONS FROM FORFARSHIRE. 


TF\HAT the result of the Forfarshire election was a 
severe disappointment to the supporters of the 
Government it would be childish to deny. Nor are 
we in the least degree anxious to minimise the 
significance of the loss of a seat in a district where 
Liberalism is unquestionably the prevailing creed. 
If we desired to do so, we should reprint from the 
Times, or the Standard, or some other recognised 
Tory organ, the sagacious platitudes in which these 
journals indulged during the last Administration 
whenever a seat was lost to the party then in power. 
But, as we desire neither to hide our regret at the 
loss of Forfarshire, nor to make light of the import- 
ance of the incident at the present moment, we 
need not waste our space in conjectures and 
apologies. It will be much more to the point 
to see what lessons Forfarshire has to teach us 
in the light of the defeat of last Saturday. To 
begin with, it must certainly convey one very 
plain lesson to the party managers. That is the 
necessity of looking well at all the circumstances of 
the case before they allow a seat to become vacant. 
After all, with a General Election now within 
measurable distance, it is perfectly natural that the 
constituencies should resent having a contest forced 
upon them when there is no absolute necessity for 
it. Weare far from saying that there was no such 
necessity in the case of Forfarshire. On the contrary, 
we have every reason to believe that the criti- 
cisms that have been passed upon Sir John 
Rigby for accepting, and upon the Prime Minister for 
conferring upon him, the Lord Justiceship are wholly 
unmerited. If Sir John Rigby had only consulted his 
own inclination, he would have remained in the 
House of Commons. But such a career had become 
impossible for him, owing to the state of his 
health, and he was, therefore, reluctantly obliged 
to retire to the less exciting and arduous work 
of a judicial office. So much as this must be 
said in justice to those who were responsible 
for the vacancy in Forfarshire. But the lesson 
taught by the election is none the less cogent owing 
to this fact. The party managers ought, as far as 
possible, to avoid creating vacancies between now 
and the General Election. It is unfortunate that 
by giving Mr. Waddy a piece of preferment which 
he deserved better than most men deserve the 
favours of the Crown, Ministers should have created 
another vacancy at this time. But we need not 
dwell upon that fact now that it cannot be reversed. 
What we have to do is to beg them not to repeat 
operations of this kind in the immediate future. 
Another very obvious lesson of Forfarshire is the 
disadvantage at which a candidate who is a stranger 
to a constituency is placed when he is confronted by 
a popular local man. It would be most ungracious 
to suggest anything to the personal disparagement 
of Mr. Robson, the defeated Liberal candidate in 
Forfarshire. From all accounts, he possessed nearly 
all the good qualities that could be desired in a 
Member of Parliament. The one defect from which 
he suffered was the absence of any special intimacy 
with the constituency to which he made his appeal. 
This is, of course, unavoidable in many instances. 
If only “ local men ”’ were to be eligible as candidates 
for Parliament, we fear there would be not only a 
lamentable restriction imposed upon the choice of 
candidates, but, sooner or later, a grave deterioration 
in their quality. Still, the fact remains that the 
local candidate has special advantages over the 
stranger; and that where a strong local candidate 
has to be met, it is necessary that an exceptionally 
strong man should be set upagainst him. We know 
how fully the heads of the party in Parliament 
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Street are impressed by the importance of this truth, 
and how anxious they are at all times to secure 
local men to contest vacant seats. But their 
efforts to secure this object are only too frequently 
foiled by the existence of personal jealousies 
in the locality itself. We do not say, because 
we do not know, whether this was the case in 
Forfarshire ; but we certainly think that something 
might have been done to avoid the disaster of last 
week, if the heads of the party in the locality had been 
able to agreeuponsome one among themselves to stand 
against so formidable an opponent as Mr. Ramsay 
instead of resorting to the easy expedient of calling 
upon the Parliamentary leaders in London to pro- 
vide them with a candidate. Again, it is hinted 
in some quarters that the organisation of the party 
in Forfarshire might have been better than it was. 
Here also we are not in a position either to confirm or 
to refute the statement. But, clearly, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, not only in Forfarshire, but in 
every constituency in the country, that the state of 
the organisation should be looked to, and that steps 
should be taken to bring the whole of the fighting 
forces of the party into readiness for a possible 
battle. If it is true that there was a lack of organisa- 
tion and systematic effort in Forfarshire it is not 
necessary to look beyond this fact in order to account 
for a serious and mortifying defeat. 

Why is it that we think it necessary to point to 
these lessons of the Forfarshire election? It is 
certainly not because we wish to cast any reproach 
upon those who met with an unpleasant repulse 
last week. But the time is clearly at hand when 
electioneering policy and election tactics will become 
matters of the first importance in every constituency 
in the land. Nobody can say as yet when the next 
General Election will take place. But it is, as we 
have said, within measurable distance. Nobody now 
dreams of mentioning a later date for it than the 
first months of 1896, and, as everybody knows, it 
may come very much sooner. It is evident in these 
circumstances that the Liberal party must devote 
its attention now to the machinery of political war- 
fare. Great contests are not, as a rule, carried 
by a mere rush, an outburst of popular enthusiasm. 
Now and again such a thing does happen. But 
in the case of most electoral contests the result 
has depended largely upon the thoroughness with 
which the two political parties had organised 
themselves and made themselves ready for the 
fight. We venture to think that we shall have 
no reason to regard the Forfarshire election as an 
unmitigated misfortune for us, if the party as a 
whole learns the simple and very prosaic lessons we 
have drawn from it. Not to create vacancies need- 
lessly ; always to prefer a good local candidate when 
he can be found to a stranger, even though the latter 
be equally good ; and to prepare the local organisa- 
tion for a conflict which may come at any moment— 
these seem to be the truths taught by last Saturday’s 
defeat; and upon the extent to which we lay them 
to heart must depend the fortunes of our party in 
that greater fight that lies ahead of us. 








SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTIONEERING. 





T has sometimes been said that a school-board 
election is a modified experiment in proportional 
representation. At all events it aims at the great 
object of securing minority representation, and the 
cumulative vote, if not the absolute best, is—in con- 
junction with the many-membered constituency—a 
tolerable substitute for that sublimer and more 





complicated system which those of the true faith 
demand. Its results, too, we may add, are, perhaps, 
in one respect not greatly different from those which 
would follow from an all-round application of the 
whole doctrine, for it requires gigantic efforts on the 
part of a majority to prevent the election of an 
entire board of minority men. But seriously, if 
anyone has taken active part in a_ scheol-board 
election, he will come away impressed with the 
immense importance over all other considerations of 
providing the simplest possible machinery for a 
popular election. Even the most intelligent elector 
has a capacity for going wrong over a ballot paper, 
which his dearest friend would not suspect from his 
conduct in any other walk of life. You cannot 
absolutely ensure his going right in a parliamentary 
election where his action is limited to a simple 
choice between A and B; but his errors become 
venial, almost meritorious, when you give him six 
chances of doing what he does not intend, to one 
chance of doing what he has set his mind upon. 

Let us take a typical constituency and see by 
what steps the elector had to proceed last Thursday 
in alloting his votes. Suppose he lived in Hackney ; 
he had five votes and seven candidates to choose 
between. He might, of course, have given all his 
votes to one candidate or distributed them in any 
other way as he chose. But the first thing he had 
to learn was, that if he wished to get his men in, he 
had better not distribute them as he chose, but as 
his organisation told him. Having made up his 
mind to that, he had next to determine in what 
portion of the division precisely his dwelling was situ- 
ated, whether in North Hackney, South Hackney, 
Central Hackney, Hoxton, Haggerston or Bethnal 
Green. It sounds elementary, but we hazard the 
conjecture that a considerable number of educated 
residents in the Hackney division have not hitherto 
been equipped with this necessary knowledge. However, 
this fact being ascertained, he was now fairly on the 
scent. If he was a Progressive, as for his personal 
salvation we hope he was, his course was compara- 
tively plain. He plumped for one of three—Horobin, 
Wallas, or Headlam. In North, South, and Central 
Hackney, Horobin was his man; in Hoxton and 
Haggerston, Wallas ; and in Bethnal Green, Headlam. 
He had only to bear in mind the situation of his 
residence and the one man out of the six for whom 
to plump. Supposing the other and worse alterna- 
tive—that he was a Diggleite—his task was further 
complicated. If he lived in North, South, or Central 
Hackney, he gave four to Hubbard and one to Lobb; 
if he lived in North-East Bethnal Green, he gave all 
five to Lobb; if he lived in South-West Bethnal 
Green, Haggerston, or Hoxton, he gave four to 
Fiennes and one to Lobb, Lobb seems to have been 
liberally treated, but that by the way. Imagine 
the position of the humble elector who received these 
divers instructions on the same morning from both 
parties. What a vista of bewildering alternatives 
they open up! We dare not, for our own part, 
attempt to set them down. It would require an 
advanced mathematician and a page of THE SPEAKER 
to do them justice; but will anyone venture to deny 
that in this confusion of instructions a certain 
number of electors either abstained from voting in 
despair, or eventually voted in such a way as to 
produce the opposite effect to what they intended ? 

It is, of course, not the fault of either of the 
parties to the contest. It is the system, and none 
deplore it more than the people concerned in con- 
ducting the election. ‘To them it means infinite 
trouble, immense difficulty in doing equal justice 
between the various candidates even on one side, 
and the expenditure of time and energy greatly 
needed for the more useful purpose of bringing the 
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facts and issues to the knowledge of the electors. 
Nor is it the least misfortune of this method of 
voting that it gives the whole election the air of 
being a competition in wire-pulling between the 
various parties, in which plain men have no concern. 
The system, moreover, accentuates the religious 
difficulty, and tempts every sect to draw its own men 
into its own little camp, instead of encouraging 
them to engage upon larger issues. That is, at all 
events, how it has come to be worked. We well 
know that the cumulative vote was an important 
conciliatory factor in the early days of the Education 
Act, and that it averted the hostility of some in- 
fluential groups towards the public schools. But its 
original uses are lost when educationists fall apart 
into two definite camps, and this week we have 
witnessed the rather ridiculous sight of both parties 
endeavouring by all possible means to circumvent it, 
and to force from it the same results as might be 
obtained in a system of single-member constituencies, 
each knowing that their success depended in large 
measure upon the skilfulness of their mathematical 
calculations. 

Apart from the system of voting, a school-board 
election is apt to suffer from the poverty and in- 
felicity of the watchwords on which it is fought. 
The fight has been on matters of principle appealing 
directly to the simplest political instincts, yet on 
the Progressive side it has had to be styled through- 
out the “battle for the compromise.”” When the 
other side talks about a “battle for the faith,’’ we 
on our side are at a serious disadvantage when we 
have to reply with the “ battle for the compromise.” 
[f a man has read the history of the Education Act, 
the word in this connection has a dignified and 
memorable association, and to him it represents a 
fact of immense importance. But the practical 
electioneer knows that it is a poor word to do battle 
with. It involves a long explanation, and you seem 
to be contradicting yourself when you appeal to an 
elector to take fire for a “compromise.” We would 
seriously ask the Progressive party in London to 
find another word for the same thing, which should 
appeal more directly to the imagination of the 
simple elector. No one who has been through any 
sort of election will underrate the value of a good 
watchword. ‘ Economy,” on the other side, is not 
imaginative, but we are afraid that with the average 
ratepayer it has the advantage of “ compromise.” 
Diggleite, it is true, is not pretty to the ear; but 
the party bas ample compensation in Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, whose Christian name, at all events, is a fine 
piece of natural symbolism, easy to the memory and 
conveying beautiful suggestions of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity. As against this, our own election 
literature, with “stick to the compromise ” in eight- 
inch letters at the foot of an immense poster, will 
never, we fear, be effective. Good watchwords are 
all the more necessary, for the difficulties of effective 
canvassing in a school-board election are infinitely 
greater than at a parliamentary contest. General 
politics are luminous and radiant to the under- 
standing compared with the details which are 
necessary to the explanation of the affairs of the 
London School Board. There again the Diggleites 
have had their great advantage. An appeal to 
“religion in danger ” dispenses with all argument, 
whereas the offences of the religious circular, the 
bearings of the alterations in the syllabus, the 
starving and under-staffing of the schools are 
matters which require careful elaboration, and are 
most difficult to reduce to simple terms. All the 
more honour to the Progressive canvassers who 
undertook the task, but we can hardly wonder that 
there was some difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
supply for the purpose. 








THE LAST OF ALEXANDER III. 





LEXANDER the Peacemaker is at last laid to 
rest with his fathers in the fortress of St. 
Petersburg, after that strange, slow journey across 
his empire in which a nation of a hundred millions 
of men seemed to follow his coffin in a vast funeral 
procession. This simple emperor has given the 
world much food for thought since his death has 
rivetted attention on his work and his domain. 
That funeral itself is full of an impressive signi- 
ficance, whose effect in stirring ideas can hardly be 
merely momentary. There was something of another 
age, something of the thirteenth century, with its 
primitive faith in kinghood and religion, ir the 
spectacle of a whole people weeping in genuine 
desolation at the bier of their dead ruler and father. 
This is witnessed amid all the accessories of Byzan- 
tine ceremonial, with its icons and archimandrites, 
at the close of the emancipated nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the chief mourner from the outer 
nations is the most advanced and _ intellectual 
of democratic republics. And it is witnessed 
not as a fragmentary and effete survival, but 
as a potent and living thing. The Russia which 
is exhibiting to us these singular marvels is 
the dominant Power of Europe, if not of the world, 
at this hour; and the nations of Europe gathered 
around are paying homage to its dead ruler as 
the man who had been the beneficent arbiter of 
their fate for thirteen years; they are looking 
to his successor with painful anxiety as to one 
who also will have the same dread power over 
their destiny in his hands. This massive projection 
of a seemingly lost and forgotten past into 
the living present is the really suggestive thing. 
The blending of the apparently incongruous looks 
less impossible than it ought. Even at the close 
of the emancipated and sceptical nineteenth century 
there is nothing in the sublime funeral liturgy of 
the Greek rite to inspire other sentiments than 
those of reverence and awe. The superior smile of 
the modern fades from his lips as he hears those 
grand and awful tones which seem to resound with 
some of the thunder of another world, those pathetic 
appeals which the liturgy puts in the mouth of 
the dead, even though the dead be a Tsar, those 
reminders of the nothingness of human power and 
glory, and of the equality of all men—kings and 
beggars—before the seat of eternal judgment, those 
pitiful beseechings of the naked soul, stripped of all 
its vanities, for the prayers of the charitable and 
the mighty aid of the meek and humble of heart. 
Only the Christian Church would have dared to 
put those levelling sentiments into the mouth of 
a dead monarch in presence of all his people 
and of the living son who had inherited his 
power. There is nothing anachronistic, even at the 
close of the nineteenth century, in this doctrine 
of human equality which comes through Hebrew 
prophets and Galilean fishermen, and sounds 
upon our ears in the voices of Byzantine pontiffs 
chanting by the corpse of a Tsar. The Russians, 
with their primitive ideas in the religious and the 
social order, may be considered the children amongst 
the races of Europe. But it is written that out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings the wise shall be 
instructed. Who can say what mission the Russians, 
with their vivid faith, may have to fulfil in a worn- 
out and disillusioned age, when even scepticism has 
lost its pride and humanity pants for living waters ? 
We notice that in France men are now saying that the 
Russian and French peoples are each the natural com- 
plement of theother. Thismay be true in another sense 
than that implied by those who are saying it. The 
union of this republic and this despotism is perhaps 
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the strangest feature of all this episode, and each 
element may react on the other in divers mysterious 
ways. Already the French people, who but a few 
months ago lost their own President, have, under 
the influence of an emotion which in the circum- 
stances is natural enough, been crowding their 
churches and calling upon their Government and 
their archbishops to sustain and comfort their souls 
with a nourishment of which they have begun again 
to feel the want, the thirst for which the spectacle 
of the astonishing fervour of Russian Christianity 
has re-awakened within them. The French spirit 
has something to give the Russian, if it be in the 
designs of the inscrutable future that it is to receive 
it—the infusion of those liberal ideas which are as 
necessary to the full dignity of man as those ideas 
of religion, which more primitive peoples have con- 
served in their vigour, are necessary to his strength. 
Russia in return may give back to France her lost 
religious ardour. If this proved to be the double 
result of that rapprochement which the hand of 
Alexander designed, Europe and civilisation would 
have no reason to regret it. 

There are other considerations which seem to 
impress the world naturally in presence of this 
imperial tomb. Why has the death of Alexander 
Ill. made so great a void? What has he done, 
what has he been, that the world should thus 
assemble around his grave to chant praises~and 
lamentations—the world which saw his predecessor 
Nicholas’s death with absolute indifference, which 
was moved by his father’s death only because of 
the manner of it, and which has seen, with not 
a tithe of this emotion, several great men die since 
he mounted the throne? The simple explanation 
is that we are witnessing one of the most striking 
proofs in modern history of the superiority of char- 
acter over mere intelligence. The late Czar was not a 
man of brilliant and subtle intellect like his father, 
or like many a lesser politician we could name. His 
intellectual outfit was of the plainest. But he had 
character, and this sufficed to make him great. He 
had conscience and faith, and an iron will and an 
unflinching courage to act as his conscience and 
faith dictated. Such a course of conduct conquered 
for him the suffrages of a reluctant Europe, and won 
him a great place in history. When he mounted the 
throne Europe looked askance at him. His internal 
policy, which included an expulsion of the Jews and 
the peopling of Siberian dungeons, was repugnant 
to ideas which Europe had long made its own. As 
M. Leroy Beaulieu has put it, he seemed less the con- 
temporary of Queen Victoria than of Isabella of 
Castile, with only the justification that the condi- 
tions of his Russia resembled those of the Spain of 
four hundred yearsago. Yet it is this man whom 
Europe came to recognise as its chief benefactor, 
and whom it is apotheosising to-day. Simply 
did Alexander III., by force of being a pure 
and honest man, according to his lights, in a situ- 
ation in which he was endowed with that absolute 
power which makes men Neros and Caligulas, 
steadily win his way to a fame which the greatest 
monarchs of history might envy him. 

So far as this country is concerned, if the signs 
of the times are not very deceitful, it seems likely 
that we are about to give the policy of Alexander ITI. 
the highest possible testimonial. For seventeen years, 
to go back no further than the Bulgarian atrocities 
et until very recently, public opinion in Great 

ritain has been misunderstanding Russia. The 
good faith of the late Tsar, as it has become gradu- 
ally conspicuous, has been a main factor in pro- 
ducing thut clearing-up of relations between the two 
empires which we are now witnessing, and which we 
hy va is about to lead to such beneficent results. 











THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION. 





[’ the Treasury have no better case to put forwa:d 
in defence of the past and present taxation of 
Ireland than that disclosed in the evidence of Sir 
Edwin Hamilton, it is hardly necessary for the re- 
presentatives of Ireland on the Financial Relations 
Commission to call much evidence on the other side. 
Sir Edwin gave his evidence clearly, and the memo- 
randum which he submitted for the information of 
the Commission, and which is now to be made 
public, was drawn up with consummate ability. It 
was not, as we shall show, in any way unfair to the 
Treasury. On the contrary, while his first object 
was evidently to disclose unvarnished facts for the 
information of the Commission, he chose his test 
dates in such a way as to produce a slightly more 
favourable result than might otherwise have appeared. 
But the facts disclosed are sufficient, without gloss 
or comment, to prove that under the Union Ireland 
has been cheated and is being cheated by the pre- 
dominant partner. 

The historical injustice, though the more glaring, 
is perhaps the less practically important. It was 
represented by Pitt and Lord Castlereagh, and the other 
advocates of Union, that one of the great advantages 
of the proposed measure was that it would lessen the 
financial burdens of Ireland, which during the time 
of rebellion had undoubtedly increased rapidly. The 
provision by which Ireland was to pay two-fifteenths 
of the Imperial expenditure would, said Lord Castle- 
reagh in the Irish Parliament, save Ireland a million 
per annum. Contemporary correspondence would 
seem to show that many of the Unionists had an 
implicit faith in these predictions; but Sir Edwin 
Hamilton has, after diligent search, failed to dis- 
cover any possible basis for Castlereagh’s calculation. 
It can only—if it was not a mere bit of statistical 
blague—have been arrived at by assuming that the 
level of annual expenditure during the years of re- 
bellion in Ireland would but for the Union have been 
maintained permanently. The National Debt of Ire- 
land, which had been less than four millions before the 
rebellion period, had risen to 28 millions in 1801, but 
it still bore a small proportion to the £450,000,000 
of British debt. As Ireland then had a popula- 
tion of about half that of Great Britain and no 
inconsiderable manufactures, the charge was not 
beyond her resources. The two debts were to remain 
separate until (1) the two debts should come to bear 
the proportion of fifteen to two, and (2) the circum- 
stances of the two countries should admit of uniform 
taxation. From year to year two-fifteenths of the 
heavy charges of the French War were credited to 
Ireland. Irish revenue was quite unable to meet 
the charge, and hence there was such an accumula- 
tion of Irish debt under Imperial administration 
that the first of these two conditions was reached 
in 1817. The two exchequers and the two debts 
were thereupon combined, and Ireland was finally 
deprived of the advantage of a comparatively smaller 
debt which she possessed in 1800. The transaction 
of 1817 may, if we accept the basis of the Act of 
Union, be accepted as fair, and, indeed, inevitable. 
It was the direct and logical consequence of the 
inequitable terms which the Irish Parliament had 
agreed to, in spite of the protest of Grattan. 

But the subsequent increases of Irish taxation 
were not inevitable. It was in terms admitted by 
the framers of the Act of Union that the two 
countries were not then in a relative position which 
would equitably admit of uniform taxation. The 
wealth of Ireland has certainly not increased since 
as rapidly as that of England, if it has not absolutely 
diminished. But the taxation was, by the over- 
powering vote of the British representatives, made 
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nominally uniform, really heavier on Ireland. This 
natural, though not inevitable, result of the union 
of exchequers did not follow immediately. The 
changes of 1820, which removed the protective 
duties on articles of Irish manufacture, and dealt a 
fatal blow at the protected industries, were provided 
for by the Union. It was after the famine, when 
Ireland was poorest, by a reformed Parliament, by a 
Liberal Government, and in the name of Free Trade, 
that the taxation of Ireland was most seriously in- 
creased. These are unpleasant facts, but it is only 
honest to admit them. Fifty years after the Union 
the taxation of Ireland was calculated at 12s. 6d. per 
head of the population; and even if this estimate 
was too low, it was not materially greater than the 
burden before the Union, if we allow for the natural 
increase of the cost of government. It has since 
more than doubled, though British taxation per head 
has since the Union largely decreased. It was in 
the twenty-five years from 1850 to 1875 that Irish 
taxation most rapidly increased, until in the latter 
year 10°75 per cent. of the total taxation was collected 
in Ireland, as against 9°35 per cent. in the year when 
the exchequers were united, though the wealth of 
England had in the meantime increased soenormously. 
According to Mr. Giffen’s estimate, the total income 
of Ireland is only 5°67 per cent. of that of the United 
Kingdom, and the proportion of taxable income, 
over and above what is necessary for a decent 
average subsistence, must be very much smaller. 
This increase of Irish taxation in the years succeed- 
ing the dire catastrophe of the famine will always be 
recorded as one of the strangest freaks of national 
injustice. ILreland was so poor that every labouring 
man who could buy a ticket to America was leaving 
her. England was amassing wealth at giant strides. 
Bat every financial reform was so devised as to 
throw part of the burden of the rich nation on the 
poorer. Yet it would not be fair to say that the 
injustice was deliberate. It was the unfortunate 
result of the inflexible application of the most 
excellent principles. Free Trade led in the first place 
to the levelling up of those Irish duties which were 
lower than duties in England, so as to remove the 
undoubted disadvantage of an internal customs 
barrier, and led secondly to the removal of duties 
on miscellaneous articles which were consumed more 
largely in England than in Ireland, and the increase 
of duties on articles consumed more largely in Ireland 
than in England. Even corn was more a necessity 
of subsistence to the English than the Irish poor, 
and many of the other articles from which duties 
were rightly removed were scarcely consumed by the 
Irish poor at all. It so happens, on the other hand, 
that tea, tobacco, and spirits—the articles mainly 
left to bear the burden—are all consumed in larger 
proportion in Ireland than in England. Sir Edwin 
Hamilton calculates that the Irish expenditure 
on tea is 14 per cent. of that of the United Kingdom, 
on tobacco 13°8 per cent., and on spirits 11:23 per 
cent. Whisky—the national drink of Ireland, but 
not of England—was more heavily taxed in the 
United Kingdom than in any other country; and if 
the injustice to Ireland has slightly declined since 
1875, it is only because porter has been slowly taking 
the place of whisky as an Irish beverage, while the 
consumption of spirits in England has increased. 
The very system which makes all our duties specific 
instead of ad valoren—admirable though it is from 
the point of view of commerce—presses with undue 
severity on the poorer country. Thus, out of the 
very best things evil may come, and the injustice 
done is made none the less acute when we reflect 
that but for the increased duty on tobacco and 
spirits a system of complete free trade in other 
commodities would have been almost impossible. 















The only shadow of a case made for the present 
system is based on the undoubted fact that the civil 
administration of Ireland is more expensive than 
that of England. Continental countries—such as 
France, which maintains, as nearly every country 
now must do, a system of uniform taxation—com- 
pensate their poorer provinces by spending there 
a disproportionate amount in public works and 
similar productive undertakings. Brittany is 
studded with Government works. In the same 
way it may be argued that the British Govern- 
ment, if it took a great deal out of Ireland, sent 
a great deal back. In 1819-20 the cost of civil 
government in Great Britain was 6s. 5d. per head, 
and in Ireland 4s. 5d. In 1892-5 the civil govern- 
ment of Great Britain cost 17s. 1ld., and that 
of Ireland £1 33. 1ld. Thus, in 1819-20, Great 
Britain contributed as the balance available for 
Imperial purposes £3 8s. 4d. per head, and 
Ireland 10s. 10d.; while in 1892-3 Great Britain 
contributed £1 43. 11d. per head and Ireland 9s. 
According to Mr. Giffen’s estimate, this balance con- 
tributed by Ireland is still excessive. In choosing 
the last year for which he had complete returns, Sir 
Edwin Hamilton unintentionally conveyed a some- 
what incorrect impression. The estimates for 1892-3 
contained a large balance of expenditure on Mr. 
Balfour’s Light Railways, which can hardly be con- 
sidered normal. There has been so considerable a 
reduction of expenditure in Ireland, and so 
large an increase of Irish taxation, under the 
present Government, that we shall be surprised 
if the balance of Irish taxation available for 
Imperial purposes in 1894-5 is not at least 30 per 
cent. higher than in 1892-3. But, after all, a 
little less or more does not make much difference. 
The real answer from the Irish point of view is that 
the excessive part of the expenditure in Ireland is 
not reaily beneficial to the country. It is partly the 
cost of corrupting Ireland and partly the cost of 
keeping her down. If it is to be justified at all, it 
can only be justified by Imperial reasons, and is as 
much an Imperial expenditure as the cost of ad- 
ministering Uganda. Irish Nationalist members, 
even while Mr. Parnell’s power was strongest, were 
never able to make any real impression on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Doles were meted out 
to Ireland as to an importunate beggar, but the 
fundamental injustice was left unaltered. Sir Edwin 
Hamilton has quite unconsciously produced an 
admirable pamphlet, which ought to be widely 
circulated in a slightly popularised form by the 
Home Rule Union. 








FINANCE. 





gr a slight set-back early in the week, 
business on the Stock Exchange is again in- 
creasing. There is a fair amount of investment, 
and there is very active speculation. The invest- 
ment proper is chiefly in the very best securities— 
home, colonial, and municipal stocks, and the stocks 
of British railway companies. But the prices of all 
these are exceedingly high, and many investors, 
dissatisfied with the return they yield, are turning 
to other departments in the hope of doing better. 
For several weeks past there has ia consequence been 
active speculation in South African gold, diamond, 
and land shares. Large numbers of Western Austra- 
lian gold companies have likewise been offered to 
the public, and there has been considerable dealing 
in what are called miscellaneous securities. That 


South Africa is exceedingly rich in gold does not 
admit of doubt; that very many of the companies 
are exceedingly well managed and are paying large 
dividends is unquestionable, and that there is every- 
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thing to lead us to believe that other companies will 
do as well in the future is quite true. Still, the 
speculation for the past couple of weeks has been 
growing so much that it is to be hoped the public 
will not act foolishly. After four years of bad times 
it is perhaps natural that people should, in their 
eagerness to make money, commit grave mistakes. 
But they should remember the consequences of wild 
speculation in 1890. Even the very best property 
may be bought too dearly. As regards the Western 
Australian companies that have been brought out 
in such large numbers, all that can be said is 
that we have no evidence yet as to the real rich- 
ness of the district. Speculation in Continental 
Government stocks and industrial securities is 
springing up. It is understood that the Russian 
Government is about to raise a large loan, and 
apparently the Continental markets are being pre- 
pared for it. There is no real change in either 
Italy or Spain, and there are signs both in 
Vienna and Pesth that speculation has been 
carried too far. In America confidence is not 
returning, and trade is reviving very little. The 
President, to increase the gold in the Treasury, is 
obliged to invite tenders for 10 millions sterling, 
nominal. It is expected that the price will be so 
high that the actual proceeds will amount to about 
12 millions sterling. No serious doubt is entertained 
that the loan will be a success; but it is now 
feared that it will not have the effect the Govern- 
ment expected, for much gold is being withdrawn 
from the Treasury by those who intend to apply for 
the loan. Naturally this has had a depressing effect. 
So have the unsatisfactory railway traffic returns, 
and the disappointing dividends that have been 
announced in some cases. There is little doing, 
therefore in the American market here at home; 
but other departments are being stimulated by 
the announcement on Thursday morning that a 
syndicate has been formed to take over from 
the Bank of England the Baring estate, of course 
paying the Bank the debt still due to it—about 
a million and a half. The matter is more im- 
portant to the Baring family than to the public; 
but as it pats an end to the liquidation, it has 
undoubtedly tended to increase confidence and 
give a more hopeful tone to markets. The quiet 
installation of the new President of Brazil has like- 
wise made a good impression. 

The foreign demand for gold continues, and is 
already somewhat raising rates in the City. A 
portion of the gold that has been taken lately will 
come back again ; it has been sent out only to enable 
application to be made for a portion of the new 
United States loan. Another part, too, is going to 
Egypt and other countries, which always take the 
metal at this time of the year and return it in the 
spring. Buta large part is being taken for France, 
Germany, and Austria, is thus being locked up 
by the great military Governments, which will not 
let it out again, and consequently is being withdrawn 
altogether from the service of trade. If the with- 
drawals continue on the present scale, they are 
certain to make money much dearer. On the other 
hand, it is to be recollected that the receipts from 
the mines, especially the South African and Aus- 
tralian, are very large, that the United States 
in January will have to pay very large sums in divi- 
dends and interest, and that everybody anticipates 
very large remittances of gold for the purpose. 
Trade is improving, but so slowly that it has not 
yet begun to affect the rates of interest and dis- 
count; and though there is much speculation, as 
observed above, in mining and land shares, the 
speculation as yet has had very little influence 
upon the Money Market. The silver market is ex- 
ceedingly quiet. The India Council is selling its 
drafts at slowly but steadily falling prices. In the 
Budget it was estimated that the Council would be 
able to sell at 1s. 2d. per rupee. Up to the present, 
when nearly eight months of the year have passed, 
the average price obtained is very much lower. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER, 





(NOVEMBER 17TH TO NOVEMBER 23RD.) 


ATURDAY.—The French papers have at last 
given open expression to their anger and sus- 
picions at the manifest cordiality of the relations 
between England and Russia. Probably the Temps 
would have remained silent under Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at the Guildhall, and the articles that have 
appeared in the press of this country, if it had not 
been for the telegrams from St. Petersburg. But it 
is evidently beyond the power of French flesh 
and blood to remain unmoved whilst day by 
day fresh proof is being given of the intimacy 
that exists between the new Czar and the Prince of 
Wales, and of the high honour that is being done to 
the latter during his stay in the Russian capital. 
The anger of the Temps is perfectly natural, and no 
Englishmen, it is to be hoped, will be provoked by 
it. But the eminent French journal should have 
remembered that for many years past the desire of 
Liberals of this country has been to come to a good 
understanding with Russia. Lord Rosebery’s speech 
merely carries out the policy which was advocated 
so far back as the days of the Crimean War by 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, and which was never 
espoused more forcibly or more eloquently than 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1876. There is one other 
cardinal principle in Liberal foreign policy: that 
is, the desirableness of a good understanding be- 
tween this country and France. Add to that 
a cordial alliance with the United States, and we 
have the foundations of Liberal foreign policy. The 
French have not the smallest reason to be alarmed 
because of our reconciliation with Russia. It is a 
reconciliation which strengthens immensely the 
hopes of peace here and elsewhere, and none but 
the Chauvinists of Paris and the Jingoes of London 
are at all likely to be dissatisfied by it. As for the 
position of the Prince of Wales in St. Petersburg, it 
must be remembered that the Czar is his nephew, 
and is about to be married to his niece; that the 
Prince has had an unrivalled experience in dealing 
with delicate social and family questions, and has 
shown a tact and discernment that are not very 
common in any rank of life; that he is, above all, a 
most kind-hearted and genial man, whose sym- 
pathies are certain to be drawn forth towards a 
connection of his own occupying the position of 
terrible splendour, and still more terrible loneliness, 
that has so suddenly fallen to the young Czar. Is 
it wonderful that the Czar, who has been kept very 
much apart from the other members of his own 
family in Russia—his mother, brothers, and sisters 
excepted — should feel glad, at a time like the 
present, to have the companionship and counsel of 
a near relative of mature age and wide experi- 
ence, who has absolutely no personal interest to 
serve, and no concern with those questions of 
domestic politics that at this moment are the 
matters that are of most absorbing importance in 
the Emperor's daily life? Some may regard the 
unquestioned intimacy between the Czar and the 
English Royal Family as a set-off to the extra- 
ordinary demonstrations in Paris twelve months 
ago. It is quite certain that it is not intended 
to have this character; but the French have 
only themselves to thank for the fact that the 
exaggerated hopes they founded upon the visit of 
the Russian naval officers to their capital have been 
dispelled by recent events.—I regret to find that 
there is a gloomy feeling as to the prospects of the 
School Board election in London. The pulpit has 
been used by the clergy in so unscrupulous a manner 
that even the most sanguine Liberals fear that the 
cause of religious liberty at issue in this contest will 
be submerged beneath the torrent of clerical lies 
that has been poured upon it. 
Sunday.—Lord Tweedmouth’s speech at Ac- 
crington yesterday supports the policy, first urged 
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in these columns, with regard to the future tactics 
of the Liberal party. The “ filling up of the cup” is 
no longer needed, for, as Lord Tweedmouth declares, 
it is already full to overflowing. What the exact 
course of next session may be, no man can predict; 
indeed, as the Cabinets have not yet been concluded, 
it is quite possible that the decision of the Ministry 
has not yet been formed. But it becomes more 
evident every day that the question of the Lords 
must of necessity overshadow every other question, 
and that whatever measuresmay beintroduced for the 
purpose of fulfilling definite Ministerial pledges, the 
chief battle of the session will be waged upon the 
resolution promised by Lord Rosebery in his Glasgow 
speech. There is another reason which will make 
Lord Tweedmouth’s speech exceedingly acceptable to 
most Liberals. His influence in the inner counsels of 
the Government and the Liberal party is widely 
known. At Accrington he made it clear that the 
foolish doubts and suspicions which have been 
expressed in some quarters as to the Prime Minister's 
real intentions are utterly without foundation. The 
determination of Lord Rosebery is that “the votes 
and decisions of the House of Commons shall prevail.” 
This is all that Liberals demand, and they may 
therefore support their leader with a full confidence 
that his purpose is the same as theirs.—The ridi- 
culous attempts that have been made by Sir 
Ellis Ashmead Bartlett to gain some political 
capital from the recent visit of the Swazi 
deputation tothis country have failed, as they 
deserved to do. There is nobody, even in the 
Tory party, who would care to march under 
the leadership of Sir Ellis Bartlett. Lord Ripon 
has acted with great kindness towards the depu- 
tation, and they have gone away if not satisfied 
—for to satisfy them was impossible without a 
breach of good faith on our part—at least convinced 
that England means to treat them with kindness, 
and to safeguard their interests. I should imagine, 
from what I have heard of the personal habits of 
some of the deputation, that it was rather a relief 
to the permanent officials at the Colonial Office when 
they were seen safely on board ship at Plymouth.— 
The ridiculous story circulated in Paris by some 
foolish journalist as to the intention of the English 
Government to declare war against France after its 
last Cabinet, is the most preposterous and wicked 
of inventions. There is not a shade of a shadow of 
foundation for it, and if ever a man deserved to be 
prosecuted for promulgating dangerous lies it is the 
author of this canard. Even the Parisian boule- 
vardiers can hardly be taken in by it. 

Monday.—Mr. Asquith has disposed of one very 
important piece of patronage, and I believe has 
disposed of it in a way that will give general satis- 
faction. The office of Permanent Under-Secretary 
at the Home Office is really one of the most im- 
portant posts under the Crown. This office, which 
Mr. Lushington’s retirement has rendered vacant, 
has been conferred upon Mr. Kenelm Digby, a 
barrister who, although he has not taken silk, is 
a man of the highest repute and standing in his 
profession, a bencher of his Inn, and a thoughtful, 
clear-headed, and resolute politician, who may safely 
be trusted to administer the affairs of the Home 
Office in the broad, enlightened spirit which has 
characterised the present régime in that important 
department.—The warning I gave a week ago 
as to the Forfarshire election has been only 
too cruelly justified by the result announced 
this afternoon. The return of Mr. Ramsay is 
unquestionably a severe blow to the Government; 
but as I explained, writing before the event, it is 
almost wholly due to local and accidental circum- 
stances. Mr. Ramsay himself was necessarily a very 
strong local candidate, and the electors were dis- 
posed to resent a contest which was caused directly 
by the promotion and retirement from Parliament 
of Sir John Rigby. There seems, too, to have been 
mismanagement somewhere on our side. But when 
all possible allowances are made for these circum- 








stances, the result of the election is a grave 
disappointment. 

Tuesday.—The Forfarshire election was the chief 
topic of all the political clubs last night, and those 
who had not taken the trouble to master the facts 
with regard to it, seemed inclined to exaggerate 
its importance strangely. One eminent Liberal- 
Unionist went so far as to predict a dissolution 
in February as a necessary consequence. When- 
ever the dissolution takes place, it will certainly 
not be fixed with any regard to the Forfarshire 
electors. The Cabinet which meets this week 
will certainly be a very important one, not so much 
because of this particular contest and its result as 
because of the necessity under which Ministers are 
laid of coming to a decision as to the course they 
will adopt with regard to next session. The policy 
of “ filling up the cup” will have either to be formally 
adopted or tacitly abandoned. But though there is 
some difference among Liberals as to the idea that 
we can go on for an indefinite period passing 
measures of all kinds through the House of Commons, 
and leaving them to be rejected by the House of 
Lords, I find there is a very general consensus of 
opinion that Ministers should at least meet the 
House of Commons in February with a tolerably full 
programme. Nobody wants an immediate dissolu- 
tion—though I see some rather careless readers have 
credited me with this desire. But no man who 
understands political tactics believes that it would 
be either wise or practicable to delay the dissolution 
indefinitely. Its date will be fixed by the introduc- 
tion of the resolution on the question of the House 
of Lords. When once that resolution has been 
placed upon the table it will have to take precedence 
of every other question. But the general belief is 
thatits introduction will be deferred until towards the 
close of the coming Session—that is, of course, if no 
accident happens to hasten the course of events. To 
revert for a moment to Forfarshire, I hear some 
strange stories as to the “ wheels within wheels” 
that have been in play in connection with the recent 
vacancy. It is unnecessary to enter into them; but 
they make it increasingly evident that political ques- 
tions, and notably the question of the House of Lords, 
had little or nothing to do with the result. 

Wednesday.—A great gathering of Ministers to- 
day for a Cabinet which is certain to be one of un- 
usual importance. Possibly some light may be 
thrown upon its decisions by the Home Secretary’s 
speech at Birmingham to-night. In the meantime, 
speculation seems rather an idle task. Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech yesterday on the payment of members 
was distinctly non-committal; but I should not be 
surprised if the matter were included in the Minis- 
terial programme. I believe Sir William Harcourt 
is keen upon it; and unless another heavy demand 
is made on behalf of the navy next spring, there will 
be money enough to provide the necessary funds. 
But, on the other hand, “ old-fashioned Liberals ”"— 
among whom a not unfriendly critic is pleased, I 
observe, to class the present writer—regard the pro- 
posal to pay salaries to Members of Parliament with 
something more than dislike. Payment of the re- 
turning-officers’ expenses, and of all legitimate 
charges connected with elections, they can under- 
stand and approve. But payment of salaries is 
another matter; and, Newcastle programmes not- 
withstanding, there are very many members of the 
Liberal party, both in the House and out of it, who 
in their hearts disapprove of the proposal.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's letter on the School Board 
election which is published in the papers isa remark- 
able composition. I have not heard a single person 
allude to it except with contempt. Whatever the 
result of to-morrow’s election may be, the Established 
Church in London will come out of the struggle 
weakened and discredited. 

Thursday.—The news agencies were at it again 
yesterday, and at a time when the Cabinet Council 
had not been broken up for more than fifteen 
minutes I read in my evening paper a detailed 
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account of the proceedings! It was rather a curious 
Cabinet, as Mr. Asquith was in a hurry to go to Bir- 
mingham and Mr. Fowler was compelled to leave 
before the consultation ended, in order to attend a 
council at Windsor. Of course there is nothing to 
say with regard to what happened at the Council, 
but Mr. Asquith’s silence on the question of next 
Session in his speech last night would seem to 
show that no final decision has been arrived at 
regarding the Bills to be introduced and the tactics 
to be employed. I find a growing feeling of con- 
fidence among those who are in contact with Ministers 
as to the union and earnestness of the Cabinet on 
the question of the Lords. There is no doubt that 
the “supremacy of the representative Chamber” is 
the object that Ministers are bent upon securing; but 
there is significance in that part of Mr. Asquith’s 
speech which refers to the undoubted fact that the 
attainment of this supremacy is not inconsistent 
with the provision of reasonable checks upon anything 
in the shape of hasty or sudden legislation. Mr. Bright 
in hisproposalat Leeds suggested that the Peersshould 
have the right to veto a Bill one Session, but should 
not have the right to veto it if it were presented to 
them a second time. The strong feeling among 
Liberals to-day is that this “ Sessional Veto,” as it 
has been called, would not work; but there is a 
feeling equally strong that the House should have 
an opportunity of reconsidering any measure which 
might be sent back to it by the House of Lords, and 
of discussing it afresh in the light of the action of 
the Peers before finally passing it and causing it to 
become law. 

Friday.—The long report of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech yesterday, with which the J'imes favours its 
readers, seems to show that in the opinion of some 
persons the member for West Birmingham is still a 
statesman of the first rank. Reading the speech, 
one finds that it is chiefly a delightful outburst of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s characteristic spleen. The dis- 
gusting attack of the Redmondite party upon Mr. 
Morley—an attack which plainly reveals the depth 
of treachery and degradation to which this little 
clique has fallen—has filled his soul with an unholy 
joy, and he revels in the repetition of the coarse 
taunts and vulgar abuse of these discredited traitors. 
Truly we must all be thankful that Mr. Chamberlain 
has this particular weakness of temper. If he were 
free from it he would certainly be the most dangerous 
opponent of Liberalism in this country. The next 
Birmingham election will furnish us with an in- 
structive spectacle. I believe that the town will 
then lose the honour of being represented by a 
Bright—a fact which Home Rulers as well as 
Unionists will deplore. Whether there will be any 
improvement in the position of Liberalism in Bir- 
mingham is another matter, upon which it is, perhaps, 
too soon to pronounce. But the omens are propitious, 
despite the reign of terror which prevails in all local 
affairs under the mild and beneficent sway of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 








ENGLISH FOR ENGLISHMEN, 





HE projected School of English at Oxford is now 
really under construction at last. The Board 

of Studies, which, as is the custom in that University, 
is charged with the task of making regulations for 
its governance, was elected last week, and has since 
been increased in numbers by special decree of Con- 
vocation. Its composition has called forth some 
curious criticism from self-appointed defenders of 
“literature” against the science of language—criti- 
cisms which would carry more weight if the authors 
were less obviously ignorant of the provisions of the 
statute, or could spell the names of the gentlemen 
they denounce. Nevertheless, the outside world may 
be assured that the Board is a good Board—repre- 
sentative, it is true, of philology, but representative 
also of that side of literature which is critical as 
distinct from that which is purely and simply con- 





structive. Moreover, while it would be extremely 
easy, in starting such a school, to go wrong in 
the matter of philology, it would not be easy, Oxford 
being what it is, to go very wrong in the matter of 
literature. 

What ought such a school to do, and how? In 
the first place it must be remembered that “ school” 
in Oxford means a system of examination, and 
(secondarily) of lectures strictly subordinated to 
that end; and Oxford examinations have two 
marked characteristics—they are extremely undog- 
matic and they are distinctly historical. The two 
features in fact are interdependent. In Greats the 
Hegelian has as good a chance as the Positivist ; in 
Modern History the admirer of Laud is on a par with 
the worshipper of Cromwell. “ What line did you 
take in your Logic paper?” a tutor once asked a pupil 
who had just got his First. “Oh,” was the answer, 
“T ran myself as a pure sceptic!” Theological 
teaching is rather outside the sphere of the lay 
mind, and the School of Theology is moreover 
secured by statute to the Church of England. How- 
ever, there is an ancient story, which may be in- 
vented, but is typical all the same, that once upon a 
time, when Oxford was less liberal than now, a 
B.A., who afterwards became a noted Nonconformist 
preacher, was trying for a University theological 
scholarship. Dr. Pusey was examining, and one of 
the questions was, “ Prove the Apostolic Succession.” 
The candidate modestly said he thought he could 
disprove it. The offer was accepted. He wrote his 
answer, and got the scholarship. 

Of course, this tendency to treat all controversial 
questions, on the examiner's side, as open questions, 
gives special prominence to the historical element as 
the only part of the subject which is not fugitive. 
To the fullest degree Oxford has adopted the doctrine 
that the literature of a period is essentially correlated 
with its history, and can only be studied in relation 
to it. The practice is familiar enough in Greats, 
where the Political Philosophy questions were long 
part of the Ancient History paper ; it colours much 
of the Oxford teaching of ethics, and, indeed, the 
whole of the teaching of philosophy. And it has 
received formal recognition in the statute constitut- 
ing the new school, which provides that candidates 
shall be examined in the text of certain books with 
special reference to the history of social life in the 
period to which they belong. 

Thus, whatever may be the claims of philology, 
literature is formally recognised; and the authors 
whom candidates will be expected to read are 
fortunately too definitely marked out to admit of 
mistake. It is quite clear that men will have to 
know a good deal about Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
Dryden and Pope, the Lake poets and the succession 
of authors who fashioned English prose, the great 
outburst of literary activity which was stimulated 
by the events of the reign of Elizabeth. If they 
know the texts well—and it is a tradition of Oxford 
that set books must be known well—and the cor- 
relation of text and social conditions, they will know 
as much as the champions of literature can reason- 
ably expect the school per se to secure. Other and 
higher knowledge must come of itself. You cannot 
teach taste, and you can only in a very general way 
teach principles of criticism. Dogmatising in lecture 
as to what is right and what is wrong would 
do more harm than good. The mind of youth has a 
considerable power of resistance, and is extremely 
apt to work by contrariety. Even if it accepted the 
doctrine furnished it by authority, the result would 
be intensely irritating. Philology, we are told—and 
perhaps some living instances show it—is apt to pro- 
duce pedants and prigs. But the follower of a school 
in literature who takes his opinions ready-made is apt 
to be a worse pedant and prig than any that philology 
can produce. -“ Literature,” in the sense of taste and 
independent thought, cannot be taught any more than 
virtue ; it can only be learnt. The art of writing clear 
English—full, condensed, perhaps « trifle too allusive 
in view of the necessities of examination—is already 
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taught at Oxford. Heaven forbid that Oxford should 
“teach style!” 

Of course this purely historical instruction in 
“literature” is in conflict with a good deal of the 
practice of past ages. Scholars and persons of 
culture have commonly divided works into good 
and bad, have reserved their praise for some and 
condemned the rest. They have developed a priori 
theories like the famous theory of the Unities, which 
stereotypes and perpetuates limitations which are 
really the outcome of the mechanical and historical 
conditions of the Athenian stage. When, in ancient 
Greece, culture became self-conscious, the scholars got 
hold of the Greek drama: and what was the result? 
They selected certain “ masterpieces,’ which were 
copied and read, to the exclusion of nearly every- 
thing else. Euripides was an extremely popular 
author with his contemporaries, and is of the 
utmost interest to us as illustrating certain 
phases of popular and domestic sentiment in 
Athens. Yet, because Euripides was condemned 
by the critics, how few of his works have survived 
relatively to the total! Where, again, are the 
cyclic poets, or the only tragedy of antiquity for 
which the author invented a plot? Greek taste 
turned against the style of Herodotus; and (so a 
great living authority tells us) it was only an an- 
tiquarian reaction under Justinian which saved him 
for us at all. The scholars could not construe or 
punctuate Heracleitus, so they did not read him, and 
his book perished. Moreover, though these ancient 
critics did formulate a science of literary criticism, 
they certainly did no good to Greek style. Greek 
in the “literary ” ages is far below that of the age of 
Plato; and the chief monuments of their literary 
activity consist of various spurious orations and 
Platonic dialogues which may have been written 
as exercises and are now ranked as forgeries. Again, 
we have heard much of the “ Chinese system ” imposed 
on the youth of England by competitive examina- 
tions. That Chinese system is essentially the pro- 
duct of the highly-cultivated and dogmatising Chinese 
literary man. 

Modern literary critics, happily, cannot do all 
this harm. But some teachers of French language 
and literature, for instance, are apt to be ostenta- 
tiously and defiantly ignorant of any part of their 
own subject earlier than the sixteenth . century ; 
and the outcry against “Middle English” among 
ourselves shows the same danger. At any rate, 
the historical treatment will save minor writers 
from undue neglect. Two points must just be 
mentioned. Much has been made of the disconnec- 
tion of classical training from this school. But prac- 
tically all the candidates will have had some classical 
training, and the connection of English literature 
with the classics is generally by no means direct. 
And nobody knowing Oxford need have the least 
fear that there will be any examination in the sort 
of particulars that Professor Freeman once aptly 
summed up as “ the Harriet problem.” 


ABOUT MADAGASCAR. 


—roo—__ 


HE voting of sixty-five million frances for the 
expedition to Madagascar by the French 
Chamber need not mean that the expedition will 
inevitably start. Diplomacy, as we argued last 
week, may yet avert that necessity, which is about 
equally undesirable from the point of view of all 
the interests concerned ; and diplomacy, if it makes 
the effort, will be backed up by a strong current of 
opinion in France, where the idea of the expedition 
is beginning to be looked upon with anything but 
unalloyed pleasure. Whether it be diplomacy or 
war, however, which unties the knot, the question 
of French relations with Madagascar has now 
reached such a point that it must go forward to 
a solution one way or the other; and the island will 








be for some time a subject of extreme interest to 
the public. 

A timely book by M. Martineau,* a former 
Deputy and now the Delegate of Nossi-Bé to the 
Council-General of the Colonies, adds considerably 
to our knowledge of the present condition of Mada- 
gascar, and gives us some notion of what its future 
is likely to be when the French protectorate has 
been made effective. M. Martineau’s account of the 
diplomatic situation contains nothing new, nothing 
that we have not already sufficiently discussed here; 
but his narrative of events since 1878 reminds us 
of one interesting fact to which we had not referred— 
namely, that M. de Freycinet in 1885 was voted twelve 
million francs by the Chamber for an expedition to 
Madagascar, which, nevertheless, came to nothing. M. 
Martineau is not reliable when he comes to deal with 
the British missions; there his patriotic prejudice 
carries him out of the sensible frame of mind in 
which he usually writes, and he gives expression to 
statements which are not in accordance with facts, 
and to absurd and unworthy suspicions. All the 
rest of the book has a straightforward and candid 
ring, and it is marked by so much moderation 
and shrewdness that we are compelled to treat its 
testimony with respect. 

M. Martineau does not think the difficulties of 
the proposed expedition will be so great as many 
imagine. He is well aware of the futility of a 
blockade of the coast towns, which the experiences 
of Admirals Pierre and Miot have amply demon- 
strated, and he knows that an army corps will 
have to march all the rocky road to Antananarivo 
if anything effective is to be done; but he 
has a poor opinion of the powers of resistance 
or even of annoyance of the Hovas. Their army 
—of whose strength, armament, drill, and so 
forth, he gives extensive details— might be for- 
midable, he says, only that not more than a 
tenth of the arms with which it is supplied are 
capable of being utilised. But their chief drawback 
will lie in the fact that their difficulties of com- 
missariat will be quite as great as those of the 
invading force. The Hova army is organised on the 
plan of every soldier finding his own sustenance, and 
the country is so poorly cultivated that, in the absence 
of all commissariat organisation, M. Martineau 
does not see how large bodies of men gathered 
together in- one place from different parts of the 
country are to be fed for any length of time. 
Under these conditions “every scheme which pro- 
poses to wear out the patience of the invader 
becomes unrealisable ; on the contrary it is the Euro- 
peans, the strangers in the country, who, by reason 
of their service of supplies, will find themselves in the 
best position for making war in Madagascar. If 
they want to occupy the enemy’s positions it will 
be enough for them to wait until hunger disperses 
the Malagasy army.” This is an interesting sug- 
gestion, on which we can make no comment except 
to remark that M. Martineau does not seem to allow 
sufficiently for the very small proportion of food on 
which a Malagasy can subsist compared with the 
requirements of a European, and that his book must 
have been written before he could have been aware 
that the Hova Government will now have six 
or seven months’ in which to stock their war 
granaries before they are likely to be attacked. The 
latest calculation in Paris is that the expedition will 
leave France in March, and will get before Antanan- 
arivo some time in May or June. 

The vaunted civilisation and self-government of 
the Hovas M. Martineau considers a great fraud. 
With the exception of the central plateau of Imerna, 
where the Hova power is strong, the huge island is 
simply an anarchy tempered by organised brigand- 
age. The Sakalakas, who overrun the greater part 
of the country, being the tribe next in strength to 
the Hovas, and bands of fugitive slaves, called 








*“ Madagascar en 1894.” Par A, Martineau, Ancien Deputé, 
Délégué de Nossi-Bé au Conseil Supérieur des Colonies. Paris: 
E. Flammarion, 
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fahavelas, sally forth every spring for a career of 
highway robbery on the main roads, and pillaging 
and slave-raiding at the expense of other tribes. 
When the rainy season comes on again they retire 
to their villages and live during the winter the lives 
of respectable fathers of families. The provincial 
governors, it is said, enter into the business cor- 
dially, and make a nice thing of sharing the plunder. 
Throughout the greater part of Imerna itself, if we 
are to credit M. Martineau, things are not much 
better. Even the Prime Minister is suspected of 
having profitable relations with these predatory 
merchants. Life and property are nowhere secure. 
Slavery exists under the full sanction of the law, 
and though it is supposed to present somewhat mild 
aspects amongst the Hovas it is nevertheless slavery, 
and it leads to the usual painful consequences. 
Immorality flourishes, gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable. Religion with the Hovas is only an affair 
of politics. They are born sceptics. A missionary 
confided to M. Martineau his fear that it would be 
more than a hundred years before Christianity takes 
a real hold on them. The government of the Prime 
Minister is a rapacious tyranny which kills by its 
exactions and corruption anything like a spirit of 
industry in the people. 

Nevertheless M. Martineau is for preserving and 
utilising, after subjecting them to a necessary pro- 


cess of reform, the Hova institutions. He is entirely | 


against annexation, and advocates only making the 
protectorate real and effective, like that of Tunis. 
“The Queen and the Prime Minister will retain their 
functions and receive a civil list suitable to their 
situations; but the reality of power will belong 
to our Resident - General.” The Hovas, after 
all, “represent the only force on the island at 
all organised; we must effect a cordial under- 
standing with them, and make them our auxili- 
aries.” M. Martineau thinks this will be easy, for 
“the Hovas are too clever not to understand that 
with our support they may indefinitely preserve 
their preponderance over the other peoples of the 
island. The Prime Minister will interest himself in 
this understanding—if he does not want to havea suc- 
cessor whom he will not have chosen himself. The ap- 
pearance of power, often dearer tomenthanthereality, 
will be left to him ; and we shall be relieved from the 
necessity of establishing everywhere that disastrous 
uniformity of régime which we are but too ready 
to consider as the ideal of colonisation.” ‘ No country 
should be easier to govern than Madagascar,” says 
M. Martineau, with a word of frank warning to his 
countrymen, “if we respect the customs of the 
inhabitants and give up, in regard to the natives, 
that spirit of mockery and—let us say the word 
(it is, alas! thoroughly French)—of blague which 
does us more harm in our colonies than the most 


vexatious financial measures.” M. Hanotaux, it 
will be remembered, has spoken of making Mada- 
gascar “a flourishing French colony.” This is 


not M. Martineau’s view of what it is likely 
to become, at any rate, for a long time yet. There 
are three conditions, he thinks, on which the 
prosperity of Madagascar under French tutelage 
will depend: there must not be annexation, only a 
protectorate ; there must be as few functionaries as 
possible sent out; and, in the beginning, as few 
colonists as possible, and these should be well 
furnished with capital, and their companies 
properly organised and honestly administered. 
The great difficulty at first will be the labour 
supply, for the Malagasy are the laziest people in 
the world; it is their habit as soon as they have 
earned enough in a few days to keep them for a few 
weeks—as they can easily do where food is so cheap 
and men live on so little—to knock off all work 
until their stock of provender is exhausted. 
However, with capital, justice, and patience much 
may be done to improve their ways. If these 
conditions are not rigidly adhered to, M. Martineau 
declares “ Madagascar may become a heavy charge 
on our budget.” 








THE FLOODS. 


Eger Windsor Castle the Queen has been looking 

ata strange panorama. The waters have risen 
in the Valley of the Thames and made Her Majesty 
an island Sovereign in the most strictly literal sense. 
The homes of many of her humblest lieges have been 
flooded before her eyes, and she has ministered to 
their necessity from her own household, like any Lady 
Bountiful in the land. There is something pleasantly 
medieval in this relation between the Queen and 
her distressed subjects. Fragrant to the nostrils of 
loyalty are the fumes of the excellent soup brewing 
in the royal kitchen for the sufferers ; and cheering 
to the ear is the splashing of hoofs from the Castle 
stables, bearing the news of Her Majesty’s personal 
concern to the worshipful Mayor and Corporation 
of the royal borough. For miles around the people 
are still in a woful plight. They have lived in 
upper rooms, dependent on the distribution of pro- 
visions by punt, and sharing the shelter of the attic 
with the domestic animals. Pigs have sought 
refuge in the bedrooms, and half-drowned cattle 
have been welcomed by opportune doors. From a 
house in Windsor a new-born child made its first 
journey, at the age of four days, in an improvised 
vehicle. A gentleman in Datchet, probably of a 
liberal habit of body, subsisted for the greater 
part of a week on boiled rice. So sudden was 
the emergency, that two thousand people in 
Datchet found that they had only a hundred and 
fifty loaves amongst them when they were cut off 
from the world. Railway communication in some 
places was entirely suspended, though the engine- 
drivers fought the flood to the last, one of them 
alighting calmly and breaking up a fence for fire- 
wood to rekindle the tepid energies of his boiler. 
Even the Queen had some small share of the general 
privation, for the gas supply failed in Windsor, and 
the Castle became more medieval than ever with 
the luminous glow of paraffin. 

But it needs a calamity of this kind to bring out 
the peculiar doggedness which is the pride of our 
race. Little grocer-boys went on gallantly deliver- 
ing tea and sugar as if a flood were all in the day’s 
work. The driver of a van full of parcels, who found 
himself in six féet of water, spent a couple of hours 
cheerfully swimming round one of his horses, which 
had got entangled in a wire fence. British pluck is 
not quenched by any manner of deluge; nor does 
the spirit of the fisherman abate its natural fires. 
Driven from his customary haunt on the river bank, 
one angler attached his punt to a lamp-post in High 
Street, Kingston, and fished serenely. Fate can have 
no terrors for such a genius of equanimity, and we 
hope that he had his recompense in excellent sport. 
To many school-children the flood brought a sus- 
pense of tasks, and Eton has had an unexpected 
holiday. There is a tradition in the college that 
when the water rises above a certain notch in a 
stone, the school goes home. This dates, no doubt, 
from 1852, a memorable year of breaches by flood in 
scholastic discipline. It is the duty of the Provost 
of Eton in such visitations to remit the students to 
their parents and guardians, for whom this sudden 
return of schoolboys, believed to have been com- 
fortably disposed of till Christmas, cannot be an 
unmixed delight. These floods in the Thames Valley 
may have spread confusion as far as Monaco or 
Algiers. And yet they make nothing more imposing 
than a foil to the savoir faire of Eton; for it is 
related of one youngster that, perceiving the rush 
of boys for carriages, he coolly mounted a horse, 
and rode home across country, presenting himself to 
his astonished kindred as a travel-stained cavalier. 
This is not the only touch of quaintness in a public 
school education. The beginning of the present term 
at Eton was postponed by the discovery that some- 
thing was wrong with the drains. That inconve- 
nience had not been long removed when the floods 
arose,and let loose athousand boys on the unprotected 
households of England. These incidents may suggest 
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to paterfamilias the wisdom of studying the autumn 
weather in a new aspect, so that after a heavy 
rainfall he may be prepared to receive cavalry. 

The calamities of one climate are sometimes 
the godsends of another. When the Thames 
rises, misery, destitution, and disease follow the 
currents which are turned from their natural 
bed. When the Nile does not rise, famine 
stares the Egyptian in the face. Without that 
beneficent flood the Delta becomes an arid waste. 
In England we are commonly blest with more 
than a sufliciency of rain for the purpose of 
fertilisation; and the automatic regularity with 
which the Nile overflows its banks might be a boon 
to the British farmer if it could be adapted to the 
courses of our seasons. But if we were able to 
predicate anything of our climate, and especially the 
precise quantity of rain at any juncture, the meteor- 
ologists would be turned adrift, the ready resource 
of the Eton boy would expire in apathy, and the 
villagers would have no more spirit than the Egyp- 
tian fellaheen. Rain and fog contribute to our 
national phlegm; an intermittent sun ripens the 
hardy love of anomaly which distinguishes our poli- 
tics ; and a destructive flood once or twice in a genera- 
tion is part of the price we pay for the alarums 
of an unwritten Constitution. Mr. Ruskin is re- 
ported to have said that he hated the chrysan- 
themum as a disorderly flower which does not 
recognise any propriety of season; but this, if an 
eccentricity, endears it to the English race. Both 
in its practical and erratic aspects the national 
character is fed by anything that coincides with 
the irrelevance of the climate. This may not console 
the victims of the abnormal humidity in the Thames 
Valley ; but the disaster is mitigated for the philo- 
sophical spectator by the abundant illustration it 
has afforded of the energy and self-reliance of a 
composite ethnological genius. 








A TYPICAL FRENCH JOURNALIST. 





HE influence enjoyed by M. Magnard, of the 
Figaro, who died last Sunday, is an instance of 

the apparent contradictions which so often puzzle 
the foreign jobserver in the French press—and a re- 
minder, too, how easy it is to be misled if one judges 
of that press by superficial indications. Though he 
was editor of a journal which makes a feature of 
“sensation,” M. Magnard himself was the very anti- 
thesis of a sensational journalist, and it was to that 
fact he owed his influence. He used to write a few 
times a week a little article, signed with his initials, 
which seldom reached half a column in length, and 
was generally nearer to a quarter of a column. 
These articles were marvels of conciseness, pre- 
cision, and lucidity, expressed in beautiful French, 
and with those notes of good-humour and 
irony, without which they would not be typical 
examples of French style; but their distinguishing 
feature was that they brought to bear upon the ques- 
tions of the day the plain unvarnished judgments of 
common-sense. Is it not a suggestive fact for those 
who would understand the French character that 
these little articles were held in Paris to be the chief 
attraction of the gay and apparently frivolous 
Figaro, and that they were the main source of its 
strength? “ Have you read the ‘Magnard’ of this 
morning?” was a common question on the boulevards 
during the hour when Parisians discuss the best 
things of the day's papers. In the time of Villemes- 
sant, a more brilliant and forceful, but less balanced, 
man than Magnard, the Figaro, though then a great 
paper, was a little whimsical and uncertain. Magnard 
brought it a quality which it wanted to make it 
more nationally representative. His “bon sens” 
gave it cohesion and consistency, and was so much 
to the taste of the public that the paper under him 
grew in every way, and became able to divide a 





bonus of half of £60,000 a year among the fortunate 
sociétaires of its staff. 

Take the panorama, so to speak, of the Figaro 
from week to week. It is no bad reflex of the 
Parisian character in gross. There is its keen enjoy- 
ment of sensation, to which it gives a free hand: 
Sévérine draws tears and banknotes from the 
charitable by a heartrending description of some 
inferno of the slums; or she interviews the Pope; 
somebody else interviews a king; somebody else 
publishes startling revelations procured from Em- 
bassies, from the dossiers of Ministers, con- 
spirators, private detectives; the elegant pessimism 
of M. Melchior de Vogiié and M. Jules Dela- 
fosse is alternated with the careless laughter, 
the mockery, the inanity of the world in which the 
heroes and heroines of “ Gyp” disport themselves— 
“le monde ow Von rigole.” Are these extravagances 
the chief preoccupation of the Parisian newspaper 
reader, and do they represent his typical attitude of 
mind on the subjects that interest him? How easy 
it would be to conclude that they do, and yet how 
very wide of the mark would such a conclusion be, 
These things are the average Frenchman’s distrac- 
tions from the business of life, just as are his petit 
verre and the persiflage and gossip of the café at the 
heure d’absinthe. If you want to learn the typical 
attitude of his mind, you may still do so without 
turning from the Figaro. You will find it reflected 
where the regular reader, when he has amused 
himself sufficiently with the “ sensations,” invariably 
looks for it—in the most distinguished department 
of the paper, where, behind the comedians of the 
daily spectacle, the editor-in-chief, ironical, genial, 
experienced, sits in his arm-chair, making his curt and 
level-headed comment. The wisdom of the man of 
the world is honoured nowhere so highly as it is in 
France, the country of desperate devotions, of facile 
sentimentalities, of extravagant affectations. They 
worship it as “le bon sens”; for “le bon sens” is 
simply a name for that Stoic-epicurean philosophy 


- which is deposited by nature at the bottom of the 


French soul. Sometimes Voltaire is erroneously 
spoken of as the first exemplar in French literature 
of this “ bon sens,” and the average post-eighteenth- 
century bourgeois as its ordinary type. But the 
quality is characteristic, not of the average bour- 
geois, but of the average Frenchman of all times, 
Montaigne and Moliére wrote before Voltaire. 
There is in every average Frenchman a vein, not 
of scepticism (for its existence is consistent with 
militant enthusiasms, those of patriotism, for ex- 
ample, and even of religion), but of something which 
may be easily mistaken for scepticism—a questioning 
yet acquiescing irony, which makes him tolerant of 
the world and its problems, and which finds ex- 
pression at the end of his transcendental specula- 
tions in a more or less amused shrug of the shoulders 
and Montaigne’s “ Que scais-je?” 

It was because he was a sort of embodiment of 
this native philosophy that M. Magnard was so 
successful as a journalist; and, we repeat, this fact 
is worth noting by those who would understand 
French opinion. He was not a leader by any means. 
He was a reflector and an anticipator, not a former, 
of the opinion around him. The average French- 
man looked to him to find crystallised in a few 
clear and succinct phrases the conclusions he 
had already all but formulated himself. That 
M. Magnard was one of the earliest Ralliés in the 
press, only proves that before the definitive change 
—that is to say, before the encyclical of Leo XIII. 
—in the widest Conservative quarters opposition to 
the Republic had already been given up as a bad 
job; his change of policy did not cost the paper 
a single subscriber. Only last week we referred 
in THe SPEAKER to a little article of his, on the 
subject of Madagascar, which had been creating 
a considerable impression in Paris. It was a blunt 
and practical statement of fact, reflecting the chagrin 
with which so many people in France are viewing 
the proposed expedition. If you wanted to know 
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how the man-in-the-street in France was feeling on 
the question of Madagascar, here was your best guide, 
and not the dithyrambs of M. Deloncle. And yet, 
such is the perversity with which these things are 
managed, the correspondents who send extracts 
from the French papers to the English press quote 
the Deloncles ten times for the once they quote the 
Magnards. The influence of the two classes of 
publicists is in inverse ratio to these figures. The 
papers of most authority in France are the Temps 
and the Débats, even though they lose a good deal 
in general representativeness by exhibiting the 
sober side of Frenchmen too exclusively, without any, 
so to speak, frivolous relief. The more intemperate 
school of younger journalists do not shine by com- 
parison. Indeed, when we think of the very un- 
French temperament of this younger school, of which 
M. Deloncle is a fair sample—who is un-French in 
his lack of humour, of good-humour, of urbanity, and 
of shrewd restraint—we cannot help thinking that 
the national frame of mind has suffered some detri- 
ment since the humiliations of the war of 1870. If 
for no other reason, it may be a good thing if some 
little military glory in Madagascar helps to restore 
French amour propre, and to put French publicists 
in a temper which will be more in harmony with the 
traditions of the esprit Gaulois. 








ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 





UBINSTEIN, like all musicians of true musi- 
cianly feeling, hated to be asked to play. He 
resented such demands on the part of strangers, 
and was not over-pleased even when they were 
made by friends. The plaintive remonstrance of 
Chopin, called upon to perform at the end of a 
dinner for which he had accepted an invitation with 
considerable reluctance—“ J’ai si peu mangé!” he 
pathetically exclaimed—ought never to be forgotten 
by rich and reckless hosts who, on the “ no song, no 
supper” principle, assume that if a great musician 
will not play for their amusement, neither ought he 
eat for his own sustenance. The great musician 
never objects to play for other musicians, nor for 
genuine lovers and appreciators of music, be they 
rich or poor; but he does not like to be asked. 
This being the case, all that has to be done is to 
leave the piano open in the distinguished virtuoso’s 
presence—as Pope Pius used to do when Liszt visited 
him at the Vatican. When Joan of Arc’s armour 
was brought to her in her cell she could not resist 
the temptation to put it on; and an enthusiastic 
pianist, finding the instrument so dear to him 
left open in a friendly house, is sure, before long, 
to find his way to it and to begin playing. Then if 
the piano is worthy of the pianist, the eminent man 
will probably go on playing for hours; and as it was 
impossible to ask him to begin, so no one can suggest 
that he should leave off. Noone of musical taste (to 
say nothing of politeness) would wish him to do so; 
though in a mixed assembly there would probably be 
a few who might find this long-continued perform- 
ance a little trying. The society of a few charming 
women of musical tastes would soon set Rubinstein 
going, and he would begin all the sooner if he were 
deliberately asked to take a hand at whist: not that 
he did not love whist much, but he loved music more. 
The favourite player or singer of the present day is 
only a reproduction of the vocalist Tigellius, men- 
tioned in one of Horace’s epistles, whom it was 
difficult to get to sing, but who, when he once 
began, went on for ever. 

The generosity of Rubinstein was boundless, 
though it was at the same time intelligent and 
discreet. He might have died a millionaire. But it 
was not his ambition to amass money. His personal 
expenditure was by no means excessive. He lived for 
his art ; and besides founding prizes and scholarships, 
he started the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg, and 
endowed it from his own resources. The last and 





finest series of concerts he ever gave was in the 
place designed not for the delectation of the general 
public but for the instruction and edification of 
students and serious cultivators of the musical art. 
Rubinstein exhibited in six successive programmes 
the history of music from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth century: from the compositions of the old 
organists to those of the spinet and harpsichord 
players of the eighteenth century, with Clements 
and Mozart among them ; and from the harpsichord 
players and composers of harpsichord music to the 
great and other brilliant writers of pianoforte music 
—Beethoven and Mendelssohn, that is to say, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, and Schumann, Liszt, and Rubin- 
stein himself. The historical concerts proved, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, most success- 
ful; and Rubinstein distributed the profits 
among various societies for the relief and 
encouragement of poor musicians. The English, 
according to Rubinstein, thought too little of art 
and too much of business. Once, while one of his 
historical concerts or recitals was going on, a 
workman in St. James’s Hall, or perhaps in 
the street outside, kept on hammering while 
Rubinstein was playing. At last the great pianist 
could stand it no longer. He rose from his seat 
and hurried down to the artists’ room, exclaim- 
ing “ Toujours business! toujours business!” 
He was a modern composer, and had studied 
assiduously the works of his own time as well as 
those of the period now regarded as classical. 

Rubinstein observed one day, when he was in a 
somewhat melancholy mood, that music in the hands 
of contemporary composers was becoming so com- 
plex, so difficult, so abstruse, that soon no one except 
professional musicians would be able to play it or 
even to read it. He went on to complain that he 
himself was gradually losing his sight ; and blindness, 
he added, was, for a musician, the greatest possible 
misfortune. Deafness was comparatively nothing ; 
for what the modern musician wanted was to be 
able to read music at all times, not now and then to 
hear it for the mere gratification of the ear. 

Rubinstein was one of the most serious composers 
that ever lived: more serious even than Beethoven, 
whose symphonic scherzi are sometimes full of fun— 
the scherzo, for instance, of the Choral Symphony, in 
which the drum plays so striking and so facetious a 
part. Rubinstein’s love-songs are like prayers, 
just as, conversely, Gounod’s prayers are like love- 
songs. 

When some years ago, young Hoffmann (“little 
Hoffmann” he was then called) made his first ap- 
pearance in London, Rubinstein was asked under 
what masters the boy ought to be placed for instruc- 
tion. “Under Biilow,” he replied, “for precision of 
execution, and under Lescetitzki for freedom of 
style.” It never occurred to him that he himself 
would some day be Hoffmann’s professor. This he 
became a year or two ago, when Rubinstein was 
living at Dresden while Hoffmann was studying at 
Berlin. The young pianist was particularly anxious 
to receive some lessons from the great master of the 
piano; and, Rubinstein being quite ready to teach 
him, the youthful virtuoso arranged to make the 
journey from Berlin to Dresden and back at least 
once a week. 








THE DRAMA. 





Hazuitt’s THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 


HE series of selections from the classics of Eng- 
lish dramatic criticism which Messrs. William 
Archer and R. W. Lowe are editing, and Messrs. 
Walter Scott .are publishing, reaches a second 
volume with the “Dramatic Essays” of William 
Hazlitt. A careful introduction gives the story of 
Hazlitt’s connection with theatrical journalism, his 
misadventures with some exceptionally dull-witted 
editors, and contemporary evidence of his habits as 
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a playgoer. His newspaper articles are now for the 
first time correctly dated—his own dating, in the 
edition of 1818, is, it appears, hopelessly inaccurate 
—and there are a few unobtrusive footnotes. The 
selection, on the whole, is judicious; I might com- 
plain of an omission of some favourite article here 
and there; but that would only be pitting one man’s 
personal preference against another's. A more 
legitimate point is that the editors have taken too 
modest a view of their function; content with as- 
certaining and recording facts not in themselves of 
great importance, they have refrained from at- 
tempting what would be of real value—an apprecia- 
tion of Hazlitt as a dramatic critic, an indication of 
his place in the craft, an estimate of his methods, 
his qualities and defects. This is matter for regret. 

I cannot help wishing, for instance, that they 
had compared Hazlitt with some of our modern 
men, showing us where and why he differs from 
them, where and how he resembles them. Such 
a question as this would at once occur, I fancy: 
is Hazlitt a Sarceyite or a Lemaitrist? Does he, 
with M. Sarcey, put himself in the place of the 
public (“ moi, public”), examine how far the play 
meets the public demand as expressed in the theatre, 
decide, maybe, that the demand which it satisfies is 
not a theatrical demand (“ ¢a n'est pas du théAtre”), 
and so forth? Or does he, with M. Lemaitre, regard 
it as an opportunity for so many pleasurable sensa- 
tions and impressions which are to be made all the 
more pleasurable by analysis, classification, and com- 
parison? The answer, I think, would not be doubt- 
ful. Hazlitt is a Lemaitrist, an impressionist. He 
has no preconceived opinions as to what ought or 
ought not to please on the stage; and whether the 
public is pleased or not is a matter of no concern to 
him. “ My opinions,” he says, in his preface of 1818, 
“have been sometimes called singular: they are 
merely sincere. I say what I think: I think what I 
feel. I cannot help receiving certain impressions 
from things; and I have sufficient courage to declare 
(somewhat abruptly) what they are.” Abruptly, 
perhaps; but with such sincerity, such power of 
literary presentation, that he communicates his 
pleasurable sensations to us. Of criticism as “the 
art of enjoying masterpieces,” Hazlitt is one of the 
greatest masters. The drawback was that the 
masterpieces were chiefly of one sort—masterpieces 
of acting. Hazlitt wrote in an age of great players 
and small plays, The drama in his day was not 
dead, perhaps, but certainly slept. Hence he is 
primarily a histrionic critic. This at once compels 
him to wear his Lemaitrism with a difference. It 
compels him to begin where modern criticism ends, 
and to end where modern criticism begins. Let me 
try to mark off his method—-roughly— into its succes- 
sive stages. The first stage is illustrated, I think, in 
a letter, describing a theatrical performance, which he 
wrote to his father at the age of eleven :—“ Kemble 
acted admirably as an officer, Mr. Dignum sang 
beautifully, and Miss Hagley acted the country 
girl with much exactness.” Of this stage the formula 
is, reduced to its lowest terms, the bare statement 
“so-and-so pleases or displeases me.” You get 
it, here and there, throughout Hazlitt’s work. “We 
really think that Mr. Kean was, in a great many 
instances, either too familiar, too emphatical, or too 
energetic.” ‘“ Mr. Kean’s Richard was not gay enough 
... his Iago is not grave enough.” “Mrs. Faucit 
was respectable in Lady Sneerwell.” “Mrs. Orger 
played Mrs. Foresight with-much ease and natural 
propriety.” Statements of this class, observe, may 
be true or untrue; we cannot tell. They are mere 
records, not explanations, of a state of feeling ; they 
do not help us to share the writer's impressions, 
and, therefore, they give no pleasure. This stage 
cannot be altogether avoided in criticism—worse 
luck !—but the man who dwells in it, though 
he have the soundest opinions in the world, 
is a bad critic. Hazlitt does not dwell in it, 
but passes to the next stage, of which the formula 
is: “ So-and-so pleases or displeases me, because——.” 





Here we have an appeal to the reason; the critic 
shares his impressions with us, and so communicates 
his pleasure. He may do it syllogistically, as when 
he explains (not in the same notice, by-the-way) the 
statement, already quoted, as to the defect of gaiety 
in Kean’s Richard and of gravity in Kean’s Iago, by 
piecing together fragments of the Sbhakesperian text 
so as to convince you of the essential gaiety of 
Richard and gravity of Iago. Or he may only imply 
an argument, as when he supplements the statement 
that Kean’s Macbeth was “deficient in the poetry of 
the character” by “ he did not look like a man who 
had encountered the weird sisters.” Sometimes a 
picturesque figure (one of Hazlitt’s strongest points) 
carries the necessary conviction to you: thus 
Cooke, as the dying Richard, “ fell like the ruin of 
a State, like a king with his regalia about him,” and 
Kean, who is not stately enough for Othello, “ plays 
it like a gipsy, and not like a Moor.” In this part of 
his work Hazlitt, I think, is at his best. He hada 
gift for embodying his impressions in concrete, 
vividly - illuminated form, burning them in on 
your mind as they were burnt in on his. When you 
read of Kemble in Macbeth that “his tones hada 
learned quaintness, like the colouring of Poussin,” 
you feel whole pages could not better your im- 
pression. In the next stage, by inevitable sequence, 
the writer passes from a description of the playing 
to an analysis of the character played. Here, to a 
modern taste, he is apt to become tiresome—chiefly, 
I think, through the limitations of his subject-matter. 
Hazlitt had mainly to deal with the characters of 
Shakespeare—that is, with the elemental passions, 
ambition, jealousy, malignity, revenge, and so 
forth. Fresh, subtle, or sugge-tive criticism on 
these topics was not to be expected ; the amount of 
intellectual pleasure the discussion of them yields, 
now that they have become the commonplaces of 
the centuries, is small. If he could have dealt with 
some of the minor Elizabethans—artists in the weird, 
the Satanic, the macabre, the décadent—he might 
have had a chance; but these men were, of course, 
not acted in hisday. All the out-of-the-way features, 
the neutral-tinted, crepuscular shades of character, 
the explorations of the queer holes-and-corners of 
human temperament, which the greater range and 
complexity of modern drama offer (youth “ knocking 
at the door” of Master Builder Solness, the “ nine 
lovely dolls,” Mariage Blanc, Paula Tanqueray), were 
not for Hazlitt. He has to content himself with ten 
pages of dissertation on Iago and the inevitable 
examination of Hamlet’s madness. But characters, 
simple or complex, are only parts of a whole; their 
mutual action and reaction form a play; and it 
is when Hazlitt passes on to the stage in which 
the play has to be examined as a whole, as a 
work of art, with a unity, an underlying idea, of 
its own, that we touch his real weakness. Of 
a play as a collection of rhetorical passages, or as a 
series of poetical “ beauties,” he will talk by the 
hour; but of a play as a work of dramatic art, he 
has hardly anything to say. He has neither the 
historical nor the comparative method. Though he 
will often compare one character with another—an 
Iago with a Richard—he never classifies and con- 
trasts play with play; nor does he ever seek any 
causal connection between a play and its epoch. All 
he can think of is the text before him, and whether 
the actors are interpreting it consistently—a useful 
form of criticism, but narrow, pedestrian. Nor 
is Hazlitt a philosophical writer, a first-principle 
man, an English Diderot or Lessing. His “ general 
ideas ”"—see his papers on “ Modern Comedy” and 
“Dramatic Poetry ”’—are superficial and of slight 
value. 

If I have analysed Hazlitt’s method correctly, I 
think it ought to be clear that the method of 
modern criticism is the very reverse. The modern 
critic will, I fancy, nine times out of ten, begin by 
taking the play as a whole, and seeking for its 
theme, its root-idea. He will discuss the possible 
ways of treating this theme, and the various other 
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plays in which it has already been treated, noting 
how they compare with the one in hand. Thence 
he will proceed to the consideration of the char- 
acters by which the idea of the play is worked out, 
and inquire how they fit into the general scheme. 
Merits and defects of detail will follow. Examination 
of the acting will come last—if it comes at all. Here, 
I think, the modern critic has the advantage; his 
method puts things in their proper places: life and 
ideas first, imitation and mimicry last. Hazlitt’s 
method, however, was the only possible method in 
his time; and his insight, keen power of enjoyment, 
and gift of vivid presentation, would have made 
him a great critic at any time. A. B. W. 








THE DOMINIE DREAMS. 





- WILL write down all about it. I shall keep this, 

Mary, and we will read it together some day. 
If a butterfly could write, wouldn't he write down 
what he felt when he burst his chrysalis and un- 
folded his wings in the sunshine? I am a butterfly 
escaping from my chrysalis. 

What a long time it seems already since yesterday 
morning! But one can’t reckon in hours the time 
one spends in thinking out a great idea. Ah, well! 
it was a sultry morning yesterday, and a _ hot, 
thundery Friday in July seems as though it would 
never end. As I entered the gateway of the Paradise 
Row Board School, I overheard little Tommy Binns 
say to another boy— 

“T hate the old beast!” 

Did he mean me? Tommy has had the cane 
every day this week. I detest using it, and it is 
against regulations, but what can you do with a 
little imp always on the look-out for mischief, whose 
dearest delight is to experiment with pins and 
needles on other boys’ skins? Everything seemed 
to go wrong. There was a good attendance. A 
hundred and four in a room built for eighty, and 
ventilated, I should say, for about twenty, is a good 
attendance. I always look forward to Friday’s 
history lessons as an oasis among the three R's. I 
was going to give them Sir Thomas More, and I 
had re-read “ Utopia”; but all through the appointed 
hour the engine in the factory opposite kept whistling 
and shrieking. As I thought of Morris's “ Nowhere” 
—as well as More’s “ Utopia”—I felt like Dives in 
torment, seeing afar off Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom. And the air got fouler and fouler. And 
still, hour after hour, with boys sitting at the desks, 
boys sitting on the floor, boys standing along the 
walls, I must keep teaching, glaring at this little 
urchin who shuffles about from sheer weariness, 
speaking sharply to that little brat who is half 
asleep from hunger, still forcing them unwillingly 
to learn, till my head begins to swim. 

At last it is four o'clock. The boys rush away, 
as glad to see the last of me for the week as I am 
to be quit of them. Scarcely had I begun my home- 
ward journey than the accum:lated thunder began 
to peal, and the rain to fall in torrents. I got intoa 
baker’s shop to be out of it, and, by a lucky inspira- 
tion, asked for a cup of tea—a stimulant I have 
denied myself for months. Swish came the rain. 
Do you remember how it rained when we took 
refuge in that linhay by the sea—you and I, all 
alone? So I drank my tea, and as the air got 
fresher I tried to think we were again sniffing the 
salt spray on the top of the Cornish cliffs, with the 
west wind blowing up for a gale. By-and-by a 
little girl, who had been playing behind the counter, 
came out and climbed up on my knee. I thought 
children had given up wanting to get on my knee 
since I had become a London Board School master. 

When I went on the sun was shining, and Stam- 
ford Street seemed by comparison quite clean and 
pleasant. My feet seemed to go to merry tunes, and 
{ began to think of all sorts of things: of the hypo- 





phosphites of calcium, and the alloys of aluminium 
—things that you don’t know anything about, Mary. 
And then I suddenly got hold of what I thought 
was a very funny idea, and chuckled over it. That 
was the beginning of My Great Invention. 

After I had got “home” and gone to bed, I think 
I must have been working it out all night in my 
sleep, for this morning it was all clear, How 
strangely things happen! Yesterday I was but a 
certificated assistant; to-day, by virtue of such a little 
thought, I am a Power in the land. It stirs my 
blood almost painfully to think of it; my hand 
shakes now, so that I can scarcely write. Was there 
ever such a notion as mine? So easy, so simple, and 
so wonderful! Before long Donkin’s Patent will be 
famous to the end of the civilised world ; thousands 
of men will be engaged in manufacturing it, and 
millions will be paying tribute, in the form of 
royalties, to me, Charles Donkin, and be grateful in 
addition. 

But we will not live like vulgar millionaires and 
aristocrats, Mary. If there’s any purple and fine 
linen to be worn, I'll pay somebody to personate me 
—our little headmaster is the man. He'll just love 
to be surrounded by flunkeys and to be presented 
with the freedom of cities in gold boxes, and gorge 
at city banquets. And we will flee to some unsus- 
pected isle in far-off seas, and have dinners of herbs 
—with love. 

But, no, we can’t run away and desert our com- 
rades. Some of them were angry the other night 
when I called the N.U.T. our Trades Union. But 
we'll make it the finest Trades Union going, and 
when it is solidly organised, we'll make a rule, “ No 
classes of more than sixty.” We'll have a simultan- 
eous strike of every teacher in London, we'll picket 
the schools, and hold demonstrations in Hyde Park, 
and see if there’s any shame left in the ratepayers. 

Stay, here’s a better plan. The Invention will 
bring in millions: let’s spend them royally. We'll 
give just a million a year in grants: won’t that make 
the schools buck up? We'll have our own inspectors 
continually going up and down the country on sur- 
prise visits, and finding out the best schools and 
rewarding them worthily. The leaven will soon 
begin to work, and the schools to send out bigger, 
sturdier children, all alive, and eager to make this 
Old England a country to be proud of. And all the 
best and brightest, that have it in them to be the 
salt of the earth, we will find them out somehow, 
and send them to the University. 

Not to Oxford or Cambridge. No, there are 
plenty of Oxford and Cambridge men already, 
clothed in perfect trousers and impenetrable conceit. 
Her Majesty seems to be fond of them, from the 
number she makes Inspectors. I’m not. No. Re- 
joice, shade of Rabelais, at last you shall see Thelema, 
fair and free, rise on the banks of silver Thames. 
Here the favourites of Nature, though but step- 
children of Fortune, shall come together, young men 
and maidens, to learn wisdom and all gentle arts, 
especially the arts of courtesy and comradeship and 
happiness. We will clear a little space in this jungle 
of England, and make a little garden of souls. We 
will lavish all the care and science upon that, Mary, 
that you do upon your roses, and it will be much 
more exciting. 

Oh, you little boys and girls of England, in your 
dreams you could not imagine anything like what I 
have in store for you. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE STAGE AND THE PLAY. 


Srr,— When THE SPEAKER is served up to me with breakfast 
on Monday morning (I live more than the proverbial hundred 
miles out of London), the three articles I want to read first (of 
course, in the end I manage to read only one first) are the con- 
tributions of your Diarist, A.B.W. and A.1.Q.C. Invariably I 
open your journal at random, on the same principle on which 
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some of my people open their Bibles for a “ message.” 
This morning when I tried my Juck, A.B.W. came to light. 
Now, A.B.W. is my theatre—stage, scenery, foot-lights, orchestra, 
actors, and all. (By the way, is it right for a Nonconformist 
parson to be so interested in The Drama? I daren’t go to the 
theatre here, and it rarely happens I am anywhere else). I like 
A.B.W. immensely, and you might tell him he often cheers “ a 
poore parsoun of a town,” who, like Chaucer's pastor, never gets 
to London and has to dwell “ at hoom.” The theory of “ causal 
relationship between theatre and drama ” fetched me whenever 
I read it. But I want to be sure of it, and hence this letter. 
The first part of the argument is unexceptionable andclear. But 
I want to feel sure about the passage dealing with ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
in which there seems to me to be some confusion. Let me state 
my difficulty thus. Was it the shape of the theatre that was the 
cause of Shakespeare’s superfluous rhetoric? Or the desire of 
the ao to be weenie’ to? Or both? And does the 
one have any connection with the other ? 

I have felt a lack of clearness in the statement of this proof 
of the theory. Though that theory is quite new to me, it came 
home with all the force of self-evidence. I should just like to 
see the argument from the Elizabethan age a little further 
explicated. 

Meantime, I wait till next Monday at breakfast time. 
I shall likely bolt my roll—but not A.B.W., for which he may 
well be thankful.— Yours faithfully, G 

November 12th, 1894. , 


LIDDON’S -PUSEY. 

S1r,—Let me have two or three lines in which to thank you 
for the first-rate review of Dr. Pusey’s life in to-day’s SPEAKER. 
In my admiration of them I showed the first two paragraphs of 
the review to one of the ablest theologians living, and his 
admiration was even greater than mine. Your reviews—your 
theological reviews especially—often remind me of the Spectator 
in its best days. Only a very able man, a masterly theologian, 
and a practised writer could have produced the paper that has 
moved me to send you this note.— With best wishes, 


Edinburgh, November 17th. A READER 


THE KING OF IRELAND'S DAUGHTER. 





Cs sails sailing west over gray water, 
JK =6Gold rings and gold crown for the King of 
Ireland's daughter. 


Dark rose, dark rose, in the garden blooming, 

Break sheath and blow, rose! gray gray sails are 
coming. 

Why in thy long sleep ringest thou, O spear ? 

Silk we wear instead of steel now gray sails are here. 


Don your steel and take the spear: lay the silk aside, 
Lo! beneath the sails 0’ gray sits a low-born bride. 


Dark rose, dark rose, in the garden blowing, 
Die, for thou hast bloomed in vain; gray sails are 
going. 


Gray sails going east over gray water, 
Broken troth, broken heart, for the King of Ireland’s 


daughter. NorA Hopper, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. DAvipson's BALLADS. 


T last there is no mistake about it: Mr. John 
Davidson has come by his own. And by “his 
own” I do not mean popularity—though I hope 
that in time he will have enough of this and to 
spare—but mastery of his poetic method. This 
new volume of his, “ Ballads and Songs” (London: 
John Lane), justifies our hopes and removes our 
chief fear. You remember Mr. T. E. Brown’s fine 
verses on “ Poets and Poets ” ?— 


He fishes in the night of deep sea pools: 
For him the nets hang long and low, 
Cork-buoyed and strong; the silver-gleaming schools 
Come with the ebb and flow 
Of universal tides, and all the channels glow. 





Or holding with his hand the weighted line 
He sounds the languor of the neaps, 
Or feels what current of the springing brine 
The cord divergent sweeps, 
The throb of what great heart bestirs the middle deeps. 
Thou also weavest meshes, fine and thin, 
And leaguer’st all the forest ways ; 
But of that sea and the great heart therein 
Thou knowest nought; whole days 
Thou toilst, and hast thy end—good store of pies and jays. 


From the first Mr. Davidson has never allowed us 
to donbt to which of these two classes he belongs. 
“For him the nets hang long and low.” But though 
it may satisfy the Pumblechook within us to recall 
our pleasant prophesyings, we shall find it more 
satisfactory, perhaps, to remember ourdoubts. We 
watched Mr. Davidson struggling in the thicket of his 
own fancies,and saw m toooften break his shins over 
hisown wit. Weasked: Will he in the end overcome 
the defect of his qualities ? Will he remain unable 
to see the wood for the trees? Or will he some day 
be giving us poems of which the whole conception 
and structure shall be as beautiful as the casual frag- 
ment or the single line? For this architectonic 
quality is just that “invidious distinction” which 
the fabled undergraduate declined to draw between 
the major and minor prophets. The one poet builds 
a house; the other stuffs a museum. 


Since its appearance, a few weeks back, in “The 
Yellow Book,” all the critics have spoken of “A 
Ballad of a Nun,” and admitted its surprising strength 
and beauty. They have left me in the plight of that 
belated fiddle in * Rejected Addresses,” or of the 
gentleman who had to be content with saying 
“ditto ’ to Mr. Burke. For once they seem unani- 
mous, and for once they are right. “he poem is 
beautiful, indeed, in detail. 


“The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm ; 
Clouds seattered largesses of rain ; 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain.” 


Dickens, reading for the first time Tennyson's “ Dream 
of Fair Women,” laid down the book, saying, “ What 
a treat it is to come across a fellow who can write /” 
The verse that moved him to exclaim it was this— 
“ Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 
Seaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 
Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates 
And hushed seraglios.” 


It is not necessary to compare these two stanzas. 
Tennyson's depicts a confused and moving dream ; 
Mr. Davidson's a wide earthly prospect. The point 
to notice in each is the superlative skill with which 
the poet chooses the essential points of the picture 
and presents them so as to convey their full meaning, 
appealing at once to the senses and the intelligence. 
Tennyson, who is handling a mental condition in 
which the sensations are less sharply and logic- 
ally separated than in a waking vision, can en- 
force this second appeal—this appeal to the in- 
telligence—by introducing the indefinite “ divers 
woes” between the definite “sheets of water” and 
the definite “ ranges of glimmering vaults with iron 
grates”: just as Wordsworth, to convey the vague 
unanalysed charm of singing, combines the indefinite 
“old unhappy far-off things” with the definite 
“battles long ago.” Mr. Davidson, on the other 
hand, is describing what the eye sees, and conveying 
what the mind suspects, in their waking hours, and 
is therefore restricted in his use of the abstract and 
indefinite. Notice, therefore, how he qualifies that 
which can be seen—the sun, the clouds, the plain, 
the cities that “smoulder” and “ glitter”—with the 
epithets “ sounding,” “ rich,’ and “ warm,” each an 
inference rather than a direct sensation : for nobody 
imagines that the sound of the cities actually rang 
in the ear of the man who watched them from the 
mountain-side. The whole picture has the effect of 
one of those wide conventional landscapes which old 
painters delighted to spread beyond the courtyard 
of Nazareth, or behind the pillars of the temple in 
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Jerusalem. My attempt to analyse it is something 
of a folly ; to understand it is impossible— 


“but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is”— 


I should at any rate understand the divine and 
unintelligible gift of song. 

But beautiful as it is in detail, this poem, and at 
least one other in the little volume, have the great 
merit which has hitherto been lacking in the best of 
Mr. Davidson’s work. They are thoroughly con- 
sidered ; seen as solid wholes ; seen not only in front 
but round at the back. In fact, they are natural 
growths of Mr. Davidson’s philosophy of life. In 
his “ Ballad in Blank Verse” (which, and the Ballad 
already spoken of, form incomparably the finest pair 
of numbers in the book) Mr. Davidson lets us know 
his conception of the poet's proper function. 

“T am a man apart: 

A mouthpiece for the creeds of all the world; 
A soulless life that angels may possess 
Or demons haunt, wherein the foulest things 
May loll at ease beside the loveliest ; 
A martyr for all mundane moods to tear ; 
The slave of every passion; and the slave 
Of heat and cold, of darkness and of light ; 
A trembling lyre for every wind to sound. 

7 * * * * * * * 

Within my heart 

I'll gather all the universe, and sing 
As sweetly as the spheres; and I shall be 
The first of men to understand himself. . . .” 


Making, of course, full concession to the demands of 
poetical treatment, we may assume pretty confidently 
that Mr. Davidson intended this “ Ballad in Blank 
Verse of the Making of a Poet” for a soul's auto- 
biography, of a kind. If so, I trust he will forgive 
me for doubting if he is at all likely to fulfil the 
poet’s office as he conceives it here, or even to ap- 
proach within measurable distance of his ideal— 


“A trembling lyre for every wind to sound,” 


, 


That it is one way in which a poet may attain, I 
am very far from denying. But luckily men attain in 
many ways: and the man who sits himself down of 
fixed purpose to be an olian harp for the winds of 
the world, is of all men the least likely to be merely 
A®olian. For the first demand of Aolian sound is 
that the instrument should have no theories of its 
own; and explicitly to proclaim yourself “olian is 
implicitly to proclaim yourself didactic. Asa matter 
of fact, both the “ Ballad in Blank Verse” and the 
“Ballad of a Nun” contain very strong morals very 
stoutly driven home. In each the poet has made up 
his mind; he has a theory of life, and presents that 
theory to us under cover of a parable of tremendous 
force. The beauty of the “ Ballad of a Nun”—or so 
much of it as stands beyond and above mere beauty 
of language—consists in this, that it is informed, and 
consciously informed, by a spirit of charity so earnest 
that to match it Ican find one poem and one only 
among those of recent years: I mean “ Catherine 
Kinrade.” In Mr. Brown’s poem the Bishop is wel- 
comed into Heaven by the half-witted harlot he had 
once condemned to painful and public punishment. 
In Mr. Davidson's poem, Mary, the Mother of Heaven, 
herself takes the form and place of the wandering nun 
and fills it until the penitent returns. Take either 
poem : take Mr. Brown’s— 


“ Awe-stricken, he was ’ware 
How on the Emerald stair 
A woman sat divinely clothed in white, 
And at her knees four cherubs bright, 
That laid 
Their heads within their lap. Then, trembling, he essayed 
To speak—‘ Christ’s mother, pity me !’ 
Then answered she— 
‘Sir, I am Catherine Kinrade. 


Or take Mr. Davidson’s—in a way, its converse— 


“The wandress raised her tenderly ; 
She touched her wet and fast-shut eyes ; 
* Look, sister; sister, look at me; 
Look; can you see through my disguise ?’ 


>» 





She looked and saw her own sad face, 

And trembled, wondering, ‘ Who art thou?’ 
‘God sent me down to fill your place; 

I am the Virgin Mary now.’ 


And with the word, God’s mother shone; 
The wanderer whispered ‘ Mary, hail !’ 
The vision helped her to put on 
Bracelet and fillet, ring and veil. 


* You are sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the day and night; 
Sister to God.’ And on the brow 
She kissed her thrice and left her sight.” 


The voice in each case is that of a prophet rather 
than that of a reed shaken by the wind, or an A®olian 
harp played upon by the same. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S HORACE, 


THe Opes or HoRACE AND THE CARMEN S.XCULARE. 
Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E, 
Gladstone, M.P. London: John Murray. 


F all English statesmen who have contributed 

largely to the welfare and the glory of their 
country, Mr. Gladstone most reminds us in many 
points of Cicero—the man, the patriot, the philosopher, 
the scholar, and the greatest of Roman orators. 
statesmen and orators, Cicero and Mr. Gladstone 
attained to the very highest rank. Both were 
gifted with various and splendid endowments, and 
combined the possession of transcendent talents 
with the exercise of the most untiring industry, and 
a brilliant style of eloquence with a minute accuracy 
of detail. To their political foes both were generous, 
and to their adherents faithful and loyal. In their 
social and domestic relations both were idolised, and 
those who knew them best loved them most. No 
political malice, however rancorous, dared ever to 
impute to either corruption in the administration of 
public affairs. Both were distinguished for their 
personal interest in, and political kindness to, their 
dependents. Both served their country purely and 
solely from their passionate love of it, and espoused 
the cause of the people against the oppressive domi- 
nation of a new nobility, clothed in the garb of an 
older aristocracy. Both were devoted to theological 
studies, both were ardent admirers of Homer and 
translators of portions of Homer, and both were 
the greatest correspondents of their day; both 
touching on almost all subjects and adorning every 
subject on which they wrote or spoke. In politics, 
fortunately for Mr. Gladstone, the comparison fails. 
In literary and personal characteristics the like- 
nesses are manifold. 

As a forecast of the Horatian translation before 
us, it is to be noted that in 1863, in conjunction with 
his friend, the late Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Gladstone 
published a scholarly and spirited translation in 
English verse of select passages from Homer's Iliad, 
and also several odes from Horace. It is, in truth, 
a singular homage to the merits of Horace as a 
poet that so many poets and scholars in England 
and on the Continent have either imitated or trans- 
lated his odes, notwithstanding the almost un- 
surmountable difficulties that beset the task of 
translation, impossible as it appears to do anything 
like justice to the inimitable grace, the exquisite 
form, and the musical cadences of the Horatian 
muse. The multiplied failures which have hitherto 
marked the attempts of scholars and poets to 
translate the odes seem to indicate that the 
verse of Horace resembles the plant of which 
Milton sings, as bearing its “bright golden 
flower only on its own soil,” losing, as it does, 
much of its fragrance and beauty when transplanted 
to another soil, whatever be the skill of the planter. 
Undaunted, however, by past failures, and clearly 
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cognisant of the causes of failure in most cases, Mr. 
Gladstone comes before the public with another 
translation, based on rules which he has laid down, 
not merely for his own guidance, but as what he 
holds to be the essential and true conditions of 
Horatian translation. Now, of these conditions, he 
seems to insist most on “the necessity of compres- 
sion,” the want of which has proved a very common 
transgression on the part of translators. Taken as 
a whole, Mr. Gladstone's version is remarkable for 
preserving that “compression” which is unquestion- 
ably a very marked feature of Horace, as Mr. Glad- 
stone points out, and without which a translation, 
“whatever its other merits, ceases to represent 
Horace.” As an instance of his compressive treat- 
ment, we quote Mr. Gladstone's version of Ode ix., 
Book III.--the dialogue between Horace and Lydia— 
which has been well described as “the jewel of the 
odes,” and as “an entire comedy played out in 
twenty-four lines in Horace,” here rendered into 
twenty-four lines in English, as follows—and this 
very closely to the original Latin :— 


Horace : While no more weleome arms could twine 
Around thy snowy neck than mine; 
Thy smile, thy heart, while I possest, 
Not Persia’s monarch lived as blest. 


Lydia: While thou didst feel no rival flame, 
Nor Lydia next to Chloe came; 
O then thy Lydia’s echoing name 
Excelled e’en Llia’s Roman fame. 


Hor.: Me now Threician Chloe strays, 
Skilled in soft lyre and softer lays; 
My forfeit life Vil freely give, 
So she, my better life, may live. 
Lydia: The son of Armytus inspires 
My burning breast with mutual fires ; 
I'll face two several deaths with joy, 
So Fate but spare my Thurian boy. 


Hor. : What if our ancient love awoke, 
And bound us with its golden yoke; 


If auburn Chloe I resign, 
And Lydia once again be mine? 
Lydia: Though brighter than a star is he, 


Thou, rougher than the Adrian Sea, 
And fickle as light bark; yet I 
With thee would live, with thee would die. 


Here Mr. Gladstone has compressed far more than 
Professor Conington, the most compressive of verse 
translators. Lord Lytton presents this Ode in im- 
measurable metres, and is too verbose in such 
long lines as “ While no dearer youth bestowed 
(lavish) arms around thy white neck.” Sir Theo- 
dore Martin is compressed in style, but he does not 
always present the meaning of his poet, here 
translating, for example, “Tu, levior cortice” by 
“Thou, fickle as an April sky!" The late Lord 
Derby's version of this beautiful Ode is a fine 
piece of English poetry, but very loose as a transla- 
tion of Horace, and from the twenty-four lines of 
the original is lengthened to nearly forty. Occa- 
sionally, however, Mr. Gladstone has overdone his 
compressive principle, and repressed the force of 
important words in the original. In his “ No prude 
thy father gendered,” we miss the expressive 
epithet “ Tyrrhenus ” (Tuscan), applied by the poet to 
point out the fact of Lyce’s Tuscan parentage, which 
explains the reason why she was not likely to be 
a prude, as the Tuscans were remarkable for 
licentiousnees. “ Dirus,” too, is repressed, though 
an emphatic and an habitual epithet of Hannibal, 
“the heaven-sent scourge of Italy.” 

Indeed, many instances might be quoted to show 
that Mr. Gladstone has allowed his very laudable 
principle of compression to override and to repress 
two other features of Horatian poetry which have 
an equally rightful claim to representation in any 
English version of the poet— namely, Horace’s curiosa 
felicitas verborum, his careful and happy choice of 
fit words, especially of attributes, which here some- 
times suffer by compression, and next the free-and- 
easy movement of the Horatian muse. Indeed, free- 





dom is so essential a characteristic of Horace’s verse 
that no one can be a faithful translator of it who 
ceases to represent such ease and freedom in his 
version ; and this Mr. Gladstone could not always do, 
fettered as he was by his own rule, which he made 
predominant, and evidently oblivious of the fact that, 
compressed as Horace is, he often relaxes his rule 
by repetition and expansion when the nature of 
the topic treated requires it. This fault, which 
pervades Mr. Gladstone's version, is all the more 
to be lamented when we take into account its many 
excellences, and its marked superiority over the 
majority of versions in its striking faithfulness to 
the original in spite of the obstacles he has placed in 
his own way. Possessed as Mr. Gladstone evidently 
is with a passionate and sympathetic love of his 
author, keenly alive to the grace and beauty 
of Horatian verse, as well as to the mind and 
meaning of the Venusian bard, he has devoted his 
mature scholarship and his transcendent talents to 
a version which he may yet make, in more respects 
than it is at present, by far the truest and most 
faithful English metrical version of the Odes by the 
revision, not merely of clerical errors, evidently 
overlooked from imperfect eyesight, but by a more 
careful presentment of MHorace’s love for and 
practice of using words in their original derivative 
force, as “robuste fores” (doors of oak), here 
rendered “ strong doors”; by imitating more closely 
the free-and-easy movement of Horace, by the 
correction of some evident mistranslations, and by 
observing more closely Horace’s usage of frequentative 
and compound verbs and his discriminating distinc- 
tions in the use of such synonyms. It is clear, from 
many passages, that Mr. Gladstone fully understood 
these characteristic traits of Horace, for he often re- 
presents them, though not sufficiently. In dealing 
with them he has proved himself far superior to most 
translators, and it may be fairly added that his ver- 
sion has excellences of its own, such as his render- 
ing of antithetical collocations. In many passages, 
especially in the moral, patriotic, and pathetic pass- 
ages, he rises to a height unreached by any other 
translator. Often his verse reads with all the ease of 
an original poem, and not as a translation. He has 
single lines of singular beauty. He has followed in 
passages, not only the best text, but the best com 
mentators, giving the sense of his author more faith- 
fully than any other verse translator—even more so, 
at times, than Professor Conington, the most eminent 
Latin scholar of hisday. Mr. Gladstone has not quite 
solved the arduous problem of translating Horace’s 
Odes into English verse, but he has done very much 
towards it by pointing out some of the essential 
conditions to ensure success for an adequate repre- 
sentation of the Odes in English verse: and much, 
too, in so many respects by example, as in the version 
before us. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. | Peps 
THE MEANING OF HisToRY, AND OTHER HISTORICAL 


Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. London & New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 


FROM one point of view Mr. Harrison’s volume is 
disappointing. His title-page raises expectations 
which are not fulfilled. The reader is inclined to 
gather from it that he is about to receive full and 
serious instruction from one well qualified to impart 
it on the relations between historical study and 
practical life. As a matter of fact, Mr. Harrison 
gives us a miscellaneous collection of lectures and 
magazine articles, only one of which, the first, on 
“The Use of History,” directly relates to the subject 
indicated, and that one only occupies twenty-five 
pages out of more than five hundred. 

Having had our grumble, let us at once acknow- 
ledge that, if we are to be put off with scraps in the 
place of a book, we could not find ourselves in better 
hands. Mr. Harrison has the true historical gift of 
recognising the continuous power of habits and 
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institutions as well as the significance of individual 
acts and constructions. He has to the full as much 
sense as the late Mr. Freeman of the continuity of 
history, whilst he is less bound by prejudices of race 
and creed. We hear nothing in his pages of the 
eternal struggle between East and West, and he has 
even a good word—some people will think too good a 
word—for the unspeakable Turk. 

Perhaps the best of the fragments served up to us 
are those in which Mr. Harrison, following in the steps 
of Freeman and Green, draws lessons in general 
history from the study of localities. 


“It is significant of French history.” he writes (p. 411), 
“that, whereas in England Parliament has finally ousted both 
Monarchy and Justice from the Palace of Westminster and 
installed itself in the royal abode, and even taken its name, in 
Paris it is Justice and Police which have appropriated the 
Palace in the Cité, and have long ago ousted both Parliament 
and Monarchy.” 


Such remarks, frequent enough, might have come 
from the pen of Mr. Freeman ; but, for all that, there 
is a wide difference between the work of the two men. 
Mr. Freeman was first a student and then an author. 
He knewso much that he sometinies neglected the task 
of selection. ‘“ You know so much about your men,” 
he once said to a brother-historian whose lines had 
fallen upon a later period of study than his own, 
“that you can leave out what you like. I know so 
little about my men that I want to tell everything I 
know.” Mr. Harrison is, above all things, a popu- 
lariser in the best sense—that is to say, a populariser 
with a fund of information in store. Not only is 
there nothing thin in his work, but he restrains him- 
self to the great objects with which men’s minds are 
full, but of which they fail to understand all the 
meaning. He talks about Rome, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Paris, and London; not about Tiryns and 
Veii. His eye for effect, which leads him to lift up 
his testimony against the waste of power in histories 
which give the same amount of space to events either 
mean and base—or, at all events, with little bearing 
on the fortunes of the race—as to the decisive 
struggles of the world, makes him unduly resentful 
of long-drawn histories, which do not suit the palate 
of the general reader. He perhaps forgets that a 
map on a scale of four miles to the inch, suitable 
to the wants of a pedestrian or a cyclist, can only 
be sufficiently accurate for its purpose if it reposes 
on labours which have produced a map on the scale 
of twenty-five miles to the inch. 

To return to the first essay on “The Uses of 
History,” we find that it is especially on the per- 
sistence of habit that Mr. Harrison dwells. He 
knows full well that Tocqueville and’ Sorel have 
taught us how the French revolutionists moulded 
their internal and external policy on the views 
of the past, and that, to take an example nearer 
home, the bran-new English Commonwealth imi- 
tated Edward I. in its dealings with Scotland, and 
Charles I. in its dealings with the Dutch. The 
result is that Mr. Harrison sounds a note of warning 
against those who think that they can rejuvenate 
society by some sudden act of legislation. All that 
he says on this head is well put, though it is not, 
in its main lines, exactly new. What we miss—and 
we should hardly have missed it if Mr. Harrison had 
chosen to write a book instead of an essay—is the 
encouragement which a study of history gives to 
practical reformers. All the pessimism which besets 
so many thinkers, and which slackens the spirit 
of so many who can only euphemistically be 
described as thinkers, would vanish away if history 
were studied so as to carry home to us the 
conviction that when once mental progress has 
begun, the evils which surround us gradually— 
very gradually—work their own cure by stinging 
thoughtful men into antagonism. Mr. Harrison again 
and again draws attention to the importance of 
organised institutions as preserving the valuable 
teaching of the past. To complete the lesson he might 
also have drawn attention to the forces inherent 
in humanity itself which make for the destruction of 





that part of the teaching of the past which is the 
very reverse of valuable. 


THE L.C.C’S WANDERJAHRE. 


A Ramsie Rounp THE Gtiose. By Thomas R. Dewar. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

Mr. DEWAR informs us at the outset that he “ lays 

no claim to be anything very extraordinary as a 

literary man.” In one sense he is right; in another 

he is not quite accurate. The following sentence 

from a description of Niagara is typical :— 

However, it gradually gains impetus, its velocity becomes 

greater and greater, it breaks into furious rapids, when, Goat 
Island dividing it, one part of the river runs madly on to the 
American fall, while the other part is impelled with terrific force 
round the other side of the island, and, arrived at the brink 
of the awful precipice, the huge volume of water hurls itself 
over into the depths below with a thundering roar that stays in 
one’s ears for days, and which has been heard at a distance 
of fifty miles. 
If Mr. Dewar is “ not very extraordinary as a literary 
man,” he is quite amazing asa non-literary one. This 
non-literary quality—may a defect, when it is abso- 
lute and entire, be called a quality ?—appears in 
many ways, very notably in the use of some col- 
loquialisms. The oddest of these is the employment 
of “though” as an emphatic particle. In his 
account of the stock-yards of Chicago, after some 
reference to their gigantic scale, he begins a para- 
graph thus:—‘“ The killing department is the one, 
though.” Here is a special Scotch double super- 
lative! It always “surprises by itself,” this 
“though,” wagging at the end of clauses like a 
tail where no tail should be. The naiveté of it 
appears to best advantage in a remark on the 
abstinence of Maori dancers :—“ They did not have 
much beer, though, although some of their number,” 
etc. The other colloquialisms are equally naive. 
“Awful” and “awfully” are used in the manner 
of the school-miss ; and “My!” is his favourite ex- 
clamation. “In some parts it was simply awfully 
steep.” “My! Theatres, museums, concert-halls, 
gardens, everything is open and in full swing on 
Sunday ”—in Chicago. 

Mr. Dewar's naiveté is not confined to his manner 
in writing ; it seems to be of the essence of his cha- 
racter. On several occasions he falls foul very 
frankly of advocates of total abstinence who crossed 
his path; but when he himself is asked to drink 
absinthe, he says, “ Get thee behind me, Satan! The 
Almighty has not given me much in the way of 
brains, but what little I have I will keep!” quite 
unconscious that he is adopting the mental attitude 
of the preacher who called him “a heathen grog- 
seller.” 

There is, however, much entertainment in this 
book ; and a sympathetic reader soon ceases to cavil, 
caught up in the hurry and bustle of the energetic 
author’s journey. In his rough-and-ready manner, 
he succeeds in transferring his impressions to paper. 
Often the writing is dull and tedious, because Mr. 
Dewar is trying, from a sense of duty doubtless, to 
recall things that did not impress him; but when- 
ever he is equal to the occasion you see and feel along 
with him. Perhaps the most satisfactory passage is 
the account of the journey across country in New 
Zealand, with its comic idyl of the loves of the 
coachmen and the Tarawera hotel-keeper’s niece, and 
the episode of “ Dour’s” vengeance on the Yankee 
whom he persuaded to milk a restive cow. 

His descriptions of towns and scenery, of travel 
by rail and steamer, his estimate of the various 
nationalities and of the individuals with whom he 
sojourned, are as a rule quite an adequate record of 
first-hand observation—always making allowance for 
the manner. Many of his stories are very good. 
That of the first Bostonian who died is not new, but 
bears repetition. “St. Peter hesitated to let him 
through the gate; and upon the defunct one expos- 
tulating, and saying he came from Boston, St. Peter 
remarked that that was just the difficulty. ‘ How- 
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ever, he said, ‘come in; but please don’t be 
disappointed !’"’ Of the Englishman who went out 
west to find his brother, the tale is that he applied 
to the inhabitant of Dead Man’s Gully. “ William- 
son?” said the inhabitant. “Kinder boss-eyed 
chap?” “ Yes; that’s the man.” “ Guess I did know 
him. He committed suicide three years ago.” 
“What! my brother committed suicide? Was he 
ill, or in trouble, or what?” “ He called me a liar, 
stranger !” 

In reporting conversations with his fellow 
travellers, and the people whom he met, Mr. Dewar 
is at his best. He makes th2 Maoris and the Chinese 
speak, and adopts successfully, in talking with them, 
their broken English. The speech in which Sophia 
the Maori queen explains to him how the Maoris will 
“not be alive soon,” on account of their wearing 
clothes and eating good food, is very droll ; and so are 
his own shots at pigeon English. In Canton, about 
the middle of the day, the guide inquired, “ Can do 
chow chow?” (Are you able to eat?) “ Yes, yes,” 
replied the famished traveller ; “ hab catchee topside 
hungry.” “Me wantee go away: me catchee too 
much blushee,” is another of Mr. Dewar's linguistic 
achievements. For the occasion of its use the reader 
is referred to Chapter XIV. The successful scraps of 
dialogue throughout the book compel us to modify 
the sweeping criticism with which we started; in 
these odds-and-ends of conversation there is evidence 
of literary faculty, or at least a germ of dramatic 
power—the ability to get inside the thought and 
speech of others. 

We have read the book with interest and pleasure. 
Sometimes we laugh at the author, sometimes with 
him; but we take our leave of him, respecting his 
energy, his evident business capacity, his lively 
observation, and his imperturbable good-humour. 
He has been round the world, seen many men and 
many things; and he never fails to take the reader 
with him—the reader who is willing to see with the 
author's eyes. 


THE ARMADA. 

THe Dereat OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. Vol. I. Edited by 
John Knox Laughton, Printed for the Navy Records 
Society. 

THE chief objection to this book is that it is too 
good. The Navy Records Society proposes to issue 
two volumes every year of original historical work, 
well printed, well edited, and handsomely bound, 
for the small subscription of one guinea. If it can 
afford to go on as well as it has begun, it will do better 
than any other learned society, and prove that there 
is as much general enthusiasm about the history of 
the Navy as there ought to be. We trust the cloth 
will turn out sufficient for the coat. 

Professor Laughton’s book is one of surpassing 
interest to landsmen as well as to seamen. He has 
wisely modernised the spelling, and the unlearned 
can read the manly Elizabethan English as easily as 
the daily paper. The introduction gives what is on 
the whole the best summary yet written of the great 
campaign, and is none the less gratifying to English 
national pride because it does justice to the Spanish 
foe. It was, perhaps, unfortunate that he had per- 
force to controvert so many of Mr. Froude’s state- 
ments; but any accurate historian traversing the 
same ground cannot ignore his brilliant narrative, 
and must correct his mistakes. For instance, Mr. 
Froude, in the course of his exaggerated account of 
the sufferings of Englishmen in Spanish prisons, 
asserted that one Thomas Cely had been sent to 
prison by the Holy Office for knocking down a 
Spanish sailor who uttered villainous words against 
the Queen, and was “one of the many hundred 
English sailors who rotted away in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, or were burnt to please the rabble 
of Valladollid.” But Cely’s offence was knocking 
down the secretary to the Inquisitors, they sitting 
in judgment. He did not die in gaol, but lived to 
command a ship against the Armada and pen a 





vigorous letter to Burghley, which is printed in this 
volume. So in many other cases Mr. Froude has 
magnified the ill-doings of the Spaniards, while 
minimising the rackings in English gaols, and the 
piracies of Drake and Hawkins. Does not Professor 
Laughton, on the other hand, go too far when he 
says that the Holy Office “did not professedly 
exercise jurisdiction over foreigners who kept their 
religious opinions to themselves”? Venice fell under 
an interdict because it would not interfere with the 
books and private chapel of Sir Henry Wotton, the 
English ambassador. Doubtless some distinction 
was made between those “ born in heresy " and those 
who had been brought up as Catholics. The curious 
fable that Lord Howard of Effingham was a Cath- 
olic, for which there is said to be no authority of 
earlier date than the debates on Catholic Emanci- 
pation, is disposed of by a letter of Howard's to 
Walsyngham in this volume. Papists had been 
rumoured to be found on one of the ships, but 
Howard writes that Lord Sheffield “ made the barber 
and three or four more which he suspected, to be 
sworn ; and so they were, and they utterly renounced 
the Pope’s authority. Mr. Sheffield (his lieutenant), 
after my Lord’s departure, took great pains and did 
examine the barber, and found that a two or three 
years agone, he was something inclined to papistry, 
but being matched by his wife with an honest race, 
as it seems, they converted him. I have talked with 
the man myself. He offers to receive, and to doany- 
thing that a good Protestant should do. . . . He 
had a book that was done by an English Papist 
beyond the seas: a bad book, but he brought it to 
the preacher, with dislike of the book.” If Lord 
Howard was not a zealous Protestant, he must have 
been a horrible hypocrite. 

Turning to the actual naval history, perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book is the account of 
the condition of the Navy. There was no lack of 
grumblers then any more than now. The Navy was 
in a parlous way, said some, terribly overmatched 
by the Spaniard, and the Queen was stingy, stinting 
the men of victuals and the ships of tar. Exaggerated 
notions of the extent of the Spanish fleet and the 
unreadiness of England account for the belief that 
the victory was a miracle. Mr. Froude, if he did not 
join in giving the glory to God, exceeded all con- 
temporary grumblers in his abuse of Elizabeth. 
But it turns out that the English ships were more 
numerous than those of Spain, and as well armed. 
The Spanish ships looked very big owing to their 
build, for they stood high out of the water, but they 
were not superior in tonnage to the English. Their 
height, which was of advantage in a grappling 
battle—like that of Lepanto—was a positive dis- 
advantage in the fight by heavy fire at long dis- 
tances which Drake had devised. It also made them 
more difficult to handle in the Bay of Biscay and the 
Channel. The seamen of England were, as we 
always knew, better than those of Spain. They 
were also more numerous. There were 30,000 men 
on board the Armada when it left Lisbon, of whom 
only 8,000 were seamen. When the fleet left 
Corunna the 30,000 had sunk to 22,000. The soldiers 
were of no use in a battle like that at Gravelines, 
when the ships never got to close quarters. The 
English seamen in the Queen’s pay, on the other 
hand, numbered 16,000, of whom, perhaps, 4,000 
were not at Gravelines. The San Martin, of 1,000 
tons, Medina Sidonia’s flagship, had 177 seamen and 
300 soldiers; the Ark, of 800 tons, Lord Howard's 
flagship, had 300 seamen and 125 soldiers. The 
grumbling about the condition of the English ships 
may be partly traced to Burghley. Hawkins had 
contracted to keep the ships in repair for £5,714 a 
year and some incidental profits, and Burghley 
grumbled, as the Treasury is apt todo. One of the 
complaints was that the master-shipwrights working 
for a contractor, being but hirelings, were glad to 
please their master, and minimise the work required 
to be done. But Hawkins seems to have been more 
honest than the officials believed. We find him 
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grounding the ships at night, and doing the work 
by torchlight, at great expense, to have them ready. 
All the commanders speak well of the state of the 
ships. “I have been aboard of every ship that 
goeth out with me,” said Lord Howard, “and in 
every place where any may creep, and I do thank 
God that they be in the estate they be in; and there 
is never a one of them that knows what a leak 
means. I have known when an Admiral of England 
hath gone out, and two ships in fleet could not say 
so. There is none that goeth out now, but I durst 
go to the Rio de la Plata in her.” [Mr. Froude 
makes this Rio de Janeiro.] And again in June he 
wrote: “ Her Majesty may be sure (what false and 
villainous reports soever have been made of them) 
she hath the strongest ships that any prince in 
Christendom hath.” The only bit of cheeseparing 
we read of is in a letter to Walsyngham from Howard 
in January, saying that a man had been killed 
during gunnery practice on one of Drake's ships. 
“Tf you would write a word or two unto him to 
spare his powder, it would do well.” Yet it was 
gunnery practice which won the victory at Grave- 
lines. Complaint was made at the great expense 
owing to the long delay of the Spaniards, but it 
came from the sailors as well as the landsmen. 
Fenner wrote: “ We rest here, a great number of 
valiant men, and to great charge unto our gracious 
mistress, and a great grief of mind to spend her 
Majesty's treasure and do nothing upon the enemy.” 

Of course, the Commissariat was not perfect. 
The British Commissariat never was. But it seems 
that on the whole the sailors were better paid and 
fed than during any subsequent war prior to this 
century. Burghley himself drew up the scheme of 
victualling. There were to be fourteen fish days and 
sixteen flesh days in each lunar month. On the fish 
days each man was to get 1 lb. of biscuit, 1 gallon of 
beer, 1 quarter of stockfish, } lb. of cheese, and } Ib. of 
butter. On Fridays this was cut down by one-half, 
so that the Protestant Navy fasted. On flesh days 
there was to be the same ration of beer and biscuit 
and 2 lbs. of salt meat, except on Monday, when 1 Ib. 
of bacon and a pint of pease was substituted for the 
meat. It is true that at one moment of pressure six 
men had to be put to a mess with the victuals of four, 
and that the beer was sometimes sour. But these 
were accidents, and even at six to a mess the weekly 
allowance of meat was nearly as large as that given 
to the private soldier now. 

The one point on which the Queen really over- 
ruled the sailors was as to the plan of campaign. The 
sailors wanted to take the offensive and destroy the 
enemy in Spanish waters, just as Drake had done at 
Cadiz in 1587, when, sailing before the royal counter- 
orders could recall him, he destroyed thirty-seven 
as yet unarmed ships. Hawkins showed that a 
determined and resolute war would be cheaper, and 
though he knew that any landing in foreign countries 
“breedeth great charge and no profit at all,” urged 
that six principal ships should hang off the coast of 
Spain. Drake urged that “ we shall fight with them 
much better cheap upon their own coast than here,” 
even in July, and on the 14th July (two days after 
the Armada had left Corunna) Fenner drew up con- 
siderations to go for the coast of Spain. Sv, too, 
Howard (p. 200), Frobisher, and Cely. The fact that 
the seamen were urging such a course when it was 
certainiy too late partly justifies the Queen's judg- 
ment in not hazarding a division of her forces. The 
Spaniards were not so unprepared as in 1587, but, as 
report had it, “stood greatly on their guard, hearing 
but of the name of Drake to approach them,” and 
thinking “ the Englishmen will be hard for them at 
sea.” And whether it was good strategy or not, 
Elizabeth's plan of allowing the English people to 
feel the grip of Spain was undoubtedly good 
polities. 

The notes are, perhaps, too frequent. There isa 
village named Mousehole beyond Newlyn in Cornwall, 
and there was no need to suggest that the writer 
meant St. Mawes. 





FICTION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER Srories. By Frank Harris. 

One Volume. London: Heinemann, 

Lor 13. By Dorothea Gerard. In 3 vols. London: A. D. 

Innes & Co. 

Aut Diaspo.tus aut NiniL, AND OTHER Tates. By X. L. 

One Volume. London: Methuen & Co. 
CoLour-SERGEANT No. 1 Company. By Mrs. Leith Adams 

(Mrs. R. S. de Courey Laffan). In 2 vols. London: 

Jarrold & Sons. 

THAT Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story 
was proved some years ago when he published the 
tale called “ A Modern Idyl,” in The Fortnightly 
Review. “ Elder Conklin,” is a collection of his tales, 
all dealing with life in the Far West of America, and 
all distinguished by the vigour and power which 
marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has 
taken Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but 
that only leads us to congratulate him on the good 
taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. Nor 
must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. 
These tales have plenty of originality as well as 
vigour in them, and though they remind us of Mr. 
Harte, they will be liked and admired for their own 
sake. ‘‘ Gulmore the Boss,” though it is not the most 
striking or powerful of the stories, seems to be that 
on which Mr. Harris has expended the greatest pains, 
while it has the additional advantage of introducing 
us toa phase of Western life which Mr. Harte has 
left comparatively untouched. It is the story of a 
political “ boss” in a flourishing Western town, and 
of the vindictive war he wages upon a young pro- 
fessor, partly to make his own supremacy secure, and 
partly to avenge his daughter, whom the professor 
has slighted in favour of a rival. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the 
incidents are fresh and striking. If Mr. Harris goes 
on as he has begun, he need not fear comparison with 
any living writer of short tales. 

“Lot 13” isa story which will help to sustain the 
reputation of Miss Gerard. This accomplished writer 
seems to be equally at home in every land, and in 
her new novel she has selected the West Indies as 
the scene of the most striking incidents of her story. 
There is an old Squire Berrincott, who, having 
quarrelled with his cousin, Captain Berrincott, has 
so far relented in the end as to bequeath to him a 
sugar-plantation in the West Indies known as 
Lot 13. Captain Berrincott has his suspicions from 
the first. He cannot understand why his vindictive 
and unforgiving cousin should have relented so far 
as to remember him in his will, more especially as 
he had a son of his own to inherit his vast wealth. 
Bernard Berrincott, the son in question, has, how- 
ever, riches enough and to spare without troubling 
himself about so paltry a matter as Lot 13. He 
likes his cousin, and immediately after his father’s 
death invites him to his fine country house. Captain 
Berrincott brings with him his daughter Marion, 
and Marion, who is a delightful girl, forthwith loses 
her heart to Bernard. Too late, she discovers that 
his affections are already engaged. He has been 
fascinated by the wondrously beautiful daughter of 
a retired soap-boiler of vast wealth who has recently 
settled in the neighbourhood. The soap-boiler and his 
wife and family are sketched by Miss Gerard with 
masterly skill. There is nothing of the typical soap- 
boiler about Mr. Durrant. So far from being vulgar 
and dubious in his h’s, his neighbours find him almost 
oppressively cultured and polished. Besides, by the 
marriages of his elder daughters, he is already allied 
to the best families. Even, therefore, if Bernard 
Berrincott had not been fascinated by Sybil Durrant, 
he might have felt that he was doing well for him- 
self by marrying that young lady. So the captain 
and his daughter retire from the scene, and by way 
of change go to the West Indies to investigate the 
state of things on Lot 13, And here the captain 
speedily discovers that his suspicions of his cousin 
deceased were by no means groundless. Lot 13 has 
for generations been recognised as an unlucky place, 
and it soon bids fair to ruin its present owner. 
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But at this point a new complication is introduced 
through the discovery that the late Mr. Berrincott 
had a West Indian wife living at the time when he 
married the mother of Bernard. The consequent 
illegitimacy of the latter, if it can be proved, would 
mean that the whole of his estates pass to the 
captain and his daughter. The plot from this point 
becomes exceedingly interesting. It is a story of 
intrigue and revenge on one side, and of a woman's 
love and a man’s honour on the other. Miss Gerard 
handles it with great ingenuity, and she adds to its 
interest by introducing to us some subordinate 
characters of special attractiveness. How it all 
ends it would be unfair to state here. The reader 
who wishes to learn the fate of Bernard Berrincott 
must go for himself to the pages of Miss Gerard's 
interesting and well-written book. 

The stories which the author who modestly con- 
ceals himself under the initials X. L. has brought 
together in the volume entitled “ Aut Diabolus aut 
Nihil” possess the rare merit of originality. What- 
ever else X. L. may be, he is clearly a man who 
thinks for himself, and whose thinking has led him 
into speculations and researches that lie far apart 
from daily life. We are inclined to give the palm 
in this volume to the tale entitled “A Waltz of 
Chopin,” for here the author has secured his effect 
without resorting to the supernatural. Yet even in 
this story he gives proof of his grim power and his 
command of the horrible. There is a description in 
it of the guillotining of a murderer, the realism and 
vividness of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
“A Kiss of Judas” is another forcible and very 
weird tale, which, although it is essentially up-to- 
date in its action and characters, is based upon one 
of the oldest superstitions of Eastern Europe. Perhaps 
the most powerful, and at the same time the most 
unpleasant, of the tales is that called “The Luck of 
the Devil.” It deals with fashionable London, and 
with the last hours of one of Society's favourites, an 
officer in the Guards, and it illustrates the fact that 
tragedy may be found in Pall-Mall as well as in 
Whitechapel, and that a man may be outwardly a 
gentleman whilst inwardly a monster of criminality. 
All the stories, however horrible, are told with ease 
and good taste, and those who in former days have 
revelled in Mr. Lefanu’s studies in mystery and crime 
will find much that is to their liking here. 

“ Colour-Sergeant No. 1 Company” is a pleasant 
and graceful romance of military life, very prettily 
told by that experienced writer, Mrs. Leith Adams. 
The scene is laid in the fair city of Cork, the greater 
part of the action taking place in the barracks of 
the 193rd Regiment of the Line. Within the bar- 
rack-square a grim scene is enacted in the opening 
chapter; for the days of which the story tells were 
those barbarous days—happily now for ever past— 
when a soldier might be thrashed like a dog for 
some trifling offence. This is the degradation 
inflicted upon Private Deacon as the story opens. 
Private Deacon is no mutineer, but the hideous in- 
justice of his punishment for a breach of the regu- 
lations goads him into crime, and finally, having 
attempted to murder his superior officer, he is con- 
demned to death as a warning to the regiment. 
With this sad story is mingled a romantic love affair 
between Alison Drew, a charming young lady, and 
the non-commissioned officer from whom the book 
takes its title. The course of their true love is very 
far from running smoothly at first, but when the 
stalwart young colour-sergeant turns out to be not 
merely an excellent soldier but a gentleman in dis- 
guise, his path to the altar is made easy enough. In 
point of plot the tale leaves very much to be desired, 
for the author seems to have changed her original 
intention in the course of construction, and many 
of the chief incidents are so vaguely related as to 
leave an irritating sense of confusion in the reader's 
mind as to the motives of the various personages. 
But there is so much that is sweet and tender in the 
book that we gladly commend this novel to those 
who like pretty sentiment and harmless romance, 





A TRUE LIBERAL. 
Rocsr WILLIAMS, THE PionxER oF Reticiovs Liperty. By Oscar 8- 
Straus, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE era of “ spread-eagleism ” and rhetoric has passed away from 
American history, and the workers in that field now devote 
themselves to careful and dispassionate research and analysis. 
Mr. Straus has Suntengied, wih creditable industry and 
ag oe the obscure and conflicting records of the early life of 
nis hero, and has effectively defended him against certain 
modern assailants, whose local patriotism inclined them to 
espouse the cause of his persecutors. Roger Williams’s life is a 
continual protest against the two gravest blots on Puritanism in 
America—the spiritual despotism that it took over from the State 
Church, which the Puritans designed not to leave, but to turn to 
their own ends ; and—though, unfortunately, in a less degree— 
against that treatment of the native races which they justi- 
fied, as the Boers do now, by reference to the fate of the 
Canaanites at the hands of the chosen people. An old Carthusian, 
a member of Pembroke College, Cambridge—for this Williams 
appears to have been, as the result of Mr. Straus’s disentangle- 
ment of him from several namesakes—he began his career under 
the auspices of Sir Edward Coke. But, unable to settle to a 
career in England, he emigrated, with his wife, at the age of 
twenty-three, and entered the Ministry at Salem in Massa- 
chusetts. From the first he was in conflict with the dominant 
polity in Church and State, and finally, after trial and depriva- 
tion, only just escaped exile to England by a hasty flight, in 
mid-winter, to the country afterwards known as Rhode 
Island. Unlike other colonists, he deliberately bought his 
land from the Indians, and, with thirteen associates, set up a 
State. It is worth remarking that they incorporated themselves 
by a formal contract, reserving only their religious freedom—an 
instance of the “ social contract” in action, which may outweigh 
all the “ priori evidence so often adduced to show that it never 
existed at all. By becoming the home of all religious refugees— 
mostly, it is true, “cranks” —the colony foreshadowed the future 
nation. It was the first community which ever attempted to 
realise the modern ideal of “a free Church in a free State.” Its 
founder saved New England from totalannihilation by the Indians, 
by detaching the Narragansetts, in the course of the Pequod War, 
from the rest of their countrymen. It was under his auspices that 
the colony obtained the Royal charter which served, till within 
living memory, as its constitution; and he had some share in 
facilitating the return of the Jews to England. It is true that 
he was not quite free of reproach latterly, as regards the Indians ; 
but he was, asa rule, far beyond his age in this, as in other matters. 

Mr. Straus’s work is so careful, and his examination of contro- 
versial matter is so compressed, that his book is rather hard 
reading. But we can cordially commend it as interesting and 
instructive. It is refreshing to find that he is so far influenced 
by the ideas of his hero as to enter a vigorous protest against 
the restrictions on immigration, of which we have heard 
a good deal of late years. For him America has still a mission— 
to civilise the destitute and ignorant alien. And the merit of 
Roger Williams lies in the fact that he was the first to com- 
saken it. Were the State of Rhode Island an ancient Greek 
colony, it would offer sacrifice to its founder as to a demigod. 
Will the Protectionism of modern America indeed build his 
sepulchre ? 





THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
Outver CroMweLL. By 8S, H. Church. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
Mr. 8S. H. Cuurca has attempted to write a life of Cromwell 
which shall hold the balance between Hume and Carlyle. His 
intentions are good, but, unfortunately, his equipment is in- 
adequate to the accomplishment of the task he has pro- 
posed to himself. Strange to say, though references in 
the notes show that he has had the Clarke Papers in his 
hands, he entirely ignores Cromwell’s contributions to the 
Army Debates in 1647, which do more to elucidate the character 
of the subject of his biography than anything outside Carlyle’s 
s. Nor is the oumal character of the book such as to 
2 ol this extraordinary omission. There are few actual 
blunders in the book, but there is a general limpness in the 
author’s grasp of persons and events which renders his work 
useless for the purpose for which it is intended. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

THE Christmas card still exists, in spite of the frequently- 
repeated statement that it is going out of fashion. We have 
already received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons a varied 
selection of cards and booklets, which in daintiness of colouring 
and artistic treatment of subject are in no way inferior to those 
of last year. This season a new feature is a series of reproduc- 
tions in black-and-white of pictures by many well-known artists, 
among whom we may mention Alice Havers, Maud Goodman, 
Marcus Stone, and Dendy Sadler. For the production of this 
series the arts of etching, engraving, photogravure, and various 
other processes have been called into use. But though = 
attention has been paid to the black-and-white branch, the art 
of colouring has not been neglected, and the little floral booklets 
and cards for children are extremely pretty and attractive, 
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HEALTH IN INDIA. 


THe PRESERVATION OF HEALTH IN Inpia. By Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
K.C.8.L, M.D., F.R.S. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
A uiITTLe book on a great subject is Sir Joseph Fayrer’s 
manual on “The Preservation of Health in India.” It consists 
of practical hints given, in the first instance, to students at 
Cooper’s Hill College; and no doubt all who look forward to 
residence, or even temporary sojourn, in the East will be glad 
to avail themselves of these brief but explicit and valuable 
directions. Englishmen—at all events, the only type of English- 
men who are fit to live in India—possess great powers of 
physical endurance; and there is probably no race in the world 
which is better able to adapt itself to altered conditions of 
existence. Of course, this power of endurance may be greatly 
taxed, and a stubborn refusal to modify diet is accountable for 
a good many premature deaths. Once, in speaking of his de- 
parted comrades, an lrish soldier sammed up the situation with 
unconscious humour. “ ‘They eat and they drink, and they drink 
and they eat, till they die, and—then they write home and say 
it was the climate that killed them.” Sir Joseph Fayrer thinks 
that it is very desirable that Indian life should commence in the 
cold season, so that Caleutta or Bombay is reached early in 
November. The difficulties to be contended against are chiefly 
those which arise from extremes of temperature, dryness, 
moisture, and miasma. “If the question is asked how a 
young man should live with a view to preserve his health in 
India, the answer is that he should live temperately in all things, 
always wear woollen—howeve: light—next his person, avoid ex- 
sure to the direct rays of the sun and notoriously miasmatic 
localities.” This brief manual contains many further and 
detailed hints on climate, clothiug, food, and the perils to health 
which lie in certain districts of the country. 





NOTICE, 
—-()— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


should be received nor LaTeR than [aorspay Mornrina. 
Applications for copiesof [a# Speaker, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to Cassett & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW Books. 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. By 








Beatrice Harrapven, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In 
Varying Moods,” &« New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures from 
Designs by John H. Bacon. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 





FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: 


Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By HuGcu Cavan, M.A., Author of ‘ Wander- 
ings on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” and “‘ The Story of Jerusalem.” 
Crown 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 





READINGS FROM CARLYLE: a Selection 


of Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Kerrn Leask, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER von MARILAUN, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Vienna. By F. W. Oxiver, M.A., D.Sc., Quain 
Professor of Botany in University College, London. With about 1,000 Original 
Woodcut Illustrations, and 16 ( olouret Plates. To be completed in 16 Monthly 
Parts at 2s. 6d. each net, and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 12s. 6d. each net. 

Now ready, Parts I. to VII., and Half- Vol. I. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE. TO- 
MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, Nov. 25, at 11.15 : Dr. STANTON 
COIT on “Spiritual Isolation and the Ethical Fellow- 
ship.” 





Everyone who has a Garden, 
Everyone who has an Allotment, and 
Everyone who is interested in Cottage Industries, should read 


Cottage Gardening, 
Poultry, Bees, Allotments, Food, House, Window and 
Town Gardens. 


EDITED BY W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 
Weekly, price $d.; Monthly, 3d. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 





TO ALL BOOK LOVERS. 
THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


The Illustrated Paper for the Home and the Family Circle. 
Price 6d.; by post, 6}d. NEW NUMBER NOW READY. 


This Week’s Number Contains as a 
SPECIAL TWELVE-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


MR. GLADSTONE’S GIFTS. 


THE HAWARDEN LIBRARY AND HOSTEL. 


Mr. Gladstone, having read the article which is printed in Tuk West- 
MINSTER BUDGET, writes to the Editor as follows; ‘* You are quite at liberty 
to state, on my behalf, that / think the articles have been drawn with much 
ability and care; and that, notwithstanding the obvious difficulties of describing 
an institution still in its embryo, or at any rate not advanced beyond its cradle, 
they convey a wonderfully just idea of what 1 trust may prove to be an useful 
place.” 

The Supplement will be fully illustrated, and the subject is dealt with under the 
following headings :— 

THE PROJECT. | THE IRON LIBRARY. 

THE LIBRARY AND ITS OBJECT. | IN THE LIBRARY. 

A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 8ST. DEINIOL’S HOSTEL. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S CHURCH. 


The Illustrations include 


HAWARDEN VICARAGE, 

HAWARDEN CASTLE. 

HAWARDEN CHURCH. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S LIBRARY 
AT HAWARDEN. 

MR. GLADSTONE READING. 





ST. DEINIOL’S HOSTEL. 
THE COMMON ROOM: 

THE PRAYER ROOM. 

THE DINING ROOM. 
THE WARDEN’S ROOM. 
THE LIBRARY. 





The Number also contains, besides numerous other Papers, the following :— 


THE FAMOUS LONDONDERRY GOLD MINE. 


Interview with Lorp FinGatt, and Pictures of the Mine, the Miners at Work, the 
Discoverers of the Mine, the Main Street, and Other Views, 


MR. LIONEL BROUGH OFF TO THE DARK CONTINENT 


An Interview. Illustrated. 


THE FLOODS. Ixiusrrarep. 


48 Pages of Up-to-Date Letterpress and Pictures. 
Only SIXPENCE. By Post, 6%4. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET may be ordered from the nearest Bookseller, 
Newsagent, or Bookstall, or direct from the Publisher. 


Publishing Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





The Speaker.—Special Christmas Number, 


WITH LITHRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A Special Literary Supplement will be issued with THe Speaker of December 8th. 
The Supplement will contain a Short Story, a Poem, and Special Literary Articles by Writers of the first rank, as well 


as Reviews of leading Books. 


A Feature of the Supplement will be a number of Reviews of the Books of the Chris/mas Season. 


The advantages of this Special Issue as an Advertising Medium will be at once recognised by the Publishing World, 
and large Advertisers generally, when it is considered that it will reach every Liberal Association and Radical Club in 
the United Kingdom, as well as Free Libraries, Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes, leading Hotels, and Masters of the 


principal Colleges and Schools. 


Applications for space should be at once addressed to the Advertisement Manager, SPEAKER Office, 115, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.; and Christmas and New Year Books intended for review in this issue should be addressed to The Editor, 


Tue SPEAKER, at the same Address. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY SHORTLY. Limp Cloth, Is, 


THE PEOPLE’S LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EW ART GLADSTONE. 


ly Illustrate: 192 pages, crown 8vo. 
This new Life of Mr. Gladstone aims at bringing within the reach 
f all classes a succinct but complete account of the great statesman’s 
career down to the date of his retirement, and a ciear, vivid and 
impartial presentation of his personality and character. It is written 
with brightness and lucidity by an author who has had _ peculiar 
vdvantages for studying his subject. It will be profusely illustrated. 


THE LIFE | OF DANIEL DEFOE. 


By T HOM. \S 


wt, s yal of Cowper 0l, Olney. With i7 Fe Il-page Illus 
. as is certa about in this new life of Defoe.” Deity 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. E dited “ H. D. Tratty 
D.C.L. \ Period from the Accession of Edward I. to the 
Death of Henry va $s 
“The great en m ‘Social England’ increases in interes Thi 
Times. 


CASSELL'S GAZETTEER OF GREAT 


a AND Lys A Complete Pp fe al Dic tior ary e the 
U — Kir rous }llustrations and Maps in Colours. Vol. IL. 
THE ELECTRIC CURRENT: how Produced 
and how eee. By rmeux Watmas ey, D.Sc. (Lond.), M. 
FA a, Ac. numer tr lustrations. s. 6d. 
er covers, 2s. 6d.; or in cloth, 4s. 
EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
With Re - duc s of One Hundred and Twenty Continental Pictures of t 
present Ye 
N.B.—The Wo mtains by far the bert representative collection of forcign pictures 


er issued from the belle Sauvage Press. 


CASSELL’S NEW UNIVERSAL COOKERY 





BOOK. By Lizzie Herirace, —~4 of First-Class Diplomas in Cookery and 
Domestic Economy, With Preface by LEo )NARD GRUNENFELDER, Chet, & ~~ 
Hotel, Londo Containing 12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustratic 1 the 
Text. Extra crown 8vo, 1,350 pp. hal bour ad it in leather, gilt lettered, és 
‘The book is so large, s ymprehensive, so wel! ordered, and so e> sstively in- 
ctive as to { a little library of its subject.” — Scotsman. 


WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
CATRIONA. 7Zwentieth Thousand. 6s. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Fifty-Second T, housand. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


second J ho 


- KIDNAPPED. ” Thirty-Seventh Thousand. 38. 6d. 


Twenty- 


THE BLACK ARROW. Illustrated. Twenty- 
THE WRECKER. By R. L. STEVENSON and 


A FOOT. NOTE TO HISTORY. Third Thousand. 


THE DELECTABLE * DUCHY : 


Studies, and Sketches. md Edition, 6s. 


Uniform Edition of Q’s Works, price 5s. each. 
ead Man’s Rock. Tan, Antonietta History of Troy 


D 

The Splendid Spur. ‘own. 
“I Saw Three Ships.” 
Crosses. 


Stories, 


The Blue Pavilions. 


Noughts and 
BY J. M. BARRIE. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. W ith 9g Full- 
page Illustrations by W. Hore, R.S.A. Forty-Sixth Thousand. 6s. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. With 12 Full-page 


Iilustrations by Wat Pacer and H. M. Pacer. Third Edition 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


Third Ed 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
THE SEA _ WOLVES. With 9 Full-page 


Illustrations 


THE IRON PIRATE. With 16 Full-page 
Illustration Secomd Edi 
{ ASSELL & COMP ANY, ieuee, Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
CHAPTERS FROM SOME MEMOIRS, 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE END OF ELFINTOWN. By Jane 


BARLOW. Illustrated by Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, §s. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD BY 


THE PEOPLE. By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. Illustrated by 


J. Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E., and Notes by R. C. Temple. Crown 
8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. [The Cranford Series. 
DAILY TELEGRAP i. —** Attractive and humorous, and replete with entertain. 
ment for both old ond youn 
;COTSMAN.— ‘Mrs  aineel « deserves thanks and admiration for the work she ha 
d one, 


THE FABLES OF AESOP. Selected, Told 


Anew, and their History Traced. By Joseru Jacors. Done into 
Pictures by Richard Heighway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 
6s. {The Cranford Series. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A beautiful edition in the Cranford Series, wit! 
charming iilustrations 
aa \ ve "HE STER GUAR D/AN,.—“ The most noteworthy feature of the book con- 


sists 1 saint and admirable illustrations, done in the style of old-fashioned engravings, 
and full f Imag gination and humour.” 


THE STORY OF SONNY SAHIB. By 


Mrs. EVERARD COTES (SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN).  Feap, 
Svo, 2s. 


= 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course 


of Lectures. By the late F. J. A, Hort,Zsometime Hulsean Pro- 
fessor in Divinity, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s. 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of 


ure-Sermons on the Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited 
 . W. Stusus, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES,  RELI- 


GIOUS, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. By PHILLiIps Brooks, 
late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by the Rev. Joun Corron 
Brooks. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An Attempt 


to Treat Some Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the 
VEN. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., late Headmaster of Clifton C ollege, 
Vicar of Rochdale, Archdeacon. of Manchester. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, 
OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. 
Extra crown 8ve, 8s. 6d, net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— ne these and other qualities are not only discernible ; 
they penetrate through and through the texture of the deeply interesting, wise, and 
eloquent vo slume before us 

ICO1SMAN.—" Briil liant 


AND 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


t, vige 2rous, stimul ating 


MACMILLAN & Cco., LONDON. 





NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
WITH COLOURED PRESENTATION PLATE. 


Double Christmas Number. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


ANNIE 8. SWAN’S MAGAZINE. 


_ Full of Illustrations, and containing Stories by the following, and many others :— 


ee S. SWAN. Illustrated. 

M. BARRIE. Illustrated. 
is T. MEADE. Illustrated. 
* MACLAREN. Illustrated. 
S. BARING-GOULD. Illustrated. 
peacy ANDREAE. Illustrated. 


: | “HE QUEEN OF ITALY. By Artnur Warren 
—A Womans Life in the Bush—A Chat with Dr. Joachim—An Illus- 
trated lote:v ew with Sarah Grand—The Glass of Fashion. Ail fully 
lilustrated, in addition to the regular attractive features, appear in the 


OMAN AT HOME DOUBLE CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER. Now Ready. Price 1s. With Coloured Prezenta- 
tion Plate. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 








